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TURKEY AND EUROPE. 


pices diplomacy is justly famous for its versatility 
and adroitness, if not always for its wisdom. The 
Circular Despatch of the Porte in answer to the recom- 
mendations of the Congress as to the modification of the 
Greek frontier is in its argumentative part admirably 
logical; and the statements of the writer are as nearly 
true as the assertions contained in the State papers of 
other countries. It might seem strange that statesmen 
who speak a language without a literature should on 
occasion show themselves masters in the art of composi- 
tion; but the authors of Turkish despatches are often, like 
the Envoy who has lately proceeded from Paris to Vienna, 
foreigners who place their ability at the disposal of the 
Ottoman Government. An ingenious advocate of Turkey 
might for the purposes of the present controversy derive 
plausible reasons from the confidence which is reposed in 
Greek agents. It might be thought unnecessary to place 
Greek provinces under the authority of a national 
Government when Greek dignitaries represent the SuLTan 
at foreign Courts, and Greek Secretaries at Constantinople 
obtain an easy controversial victory over their Athenian 
compatriots. Mr. DELyannis, in the memorial addressed 
to the Congress, laid himself open to a retort which the 
author of the Turkish Circular has not failed to administer. 
After reserving the claim of his Government to the future 
ge of all provinces containing a Greek population, 

. DELYANNIS, in deference to the moderate policy of the 
European Powers, limited his immediate demand to Crete, 
Epirus, and Thessaly. Content with this addition to her 
dominions, Greece would devote her energies to the im- 
provement of the material resources of the country, and 
her relations with Turkey would thenceforth not be liable 
to be disturbed. The claimant of a large payment from an 
adverse litigant ought to be prepared to give a receipt in 
full. The Foreign Minister of Turxey replies with un- 
answerable justice that, according to Mr. Detyayyis him- 
self, in a few years or afew months “ the same causes would 
“produce the same effects, and what then would be- 
“come of that peace which promised to be perpetual, but 
“which lasted no longer than was strictly necessary to 
“hatch fresh enterprises against the law of nations?” 
The purpose which was avowed by the representative of 
Greece at Berlin “is so rooted in the order of things, and 
“so in keeping with Hellenic theory, that it is not possible 
“for the Great Powers to admit as a decisive argument 
“in favour of the claims of Greece the certainty or even 
“the hope of their doing away with the source of conflicts 
“ between Turkey and Greece.” 

All parties to the controversy are well aware that the 
complicated motives which determined the action of the 
Congress are not exhausted in a discussion of the possible 
results of a cession of territory. Those who restrained 
Greece from intervention during the war think themselves 
bound to redeem their implied pledge of giving some 
reward for moderation. Sarver Pasua in his Circular 
challenges the truth of the statement that the Govern- 
ment of Athens deferred to the friendly remonstrances of 
England. The neutrality which was observed was, 
according to the Turkish contention, produced by the 
steady refusal of Russia to allow Game a share 
in the fruits of victory. It may be added that, if) 
Greece had refused to listen to the counsels of England, | 
the Turkish fleet could not have been prevented from | 


blockading or attacking the Greek ports, and from 
molesting Greek commerce. There is no doubt that the 
English Government, with or without sufficient reason, 
held out hopes of advantages to be conferred on the Greek 
Government on the conclusion of peace. The inhabitants 
of the Greek kingdom have at all times wished to secure 
the good-will and patronage of England; and of late the 
entire race has been regarded with favour in opposition to 
the Bulgarian satellites of Russia. When Lord Dery 
promised to support the admission of Greece to the Con- 
gress, it was understood that his Government would not 
confine its good offices to a mere introduction of Plenipo- 
tentiaries. The proposals which were actually made 
on behalf of the Greeks were characteristically outbid 
by Russia, and to a certain extent by France. Neither 
Power objected to further spoliation of Turkey; and the 
representatives of England were placed in the invidious 
position of opposing a part of the demands of their special 
client. The ultimate decision of the Congress was a com- 
promise both in form and substance. The so-called recti- 
fication of the frontier was not peremptorily imposed on 
the Porte; parts of Epirus and Thessaly were excluded 
from the proposed cession; and the proposed annexation 
of Crete to the kingdom was absolutely rejected. The 
recommendation addressed to the Porte was intended to 
operate as a command. No arguments were used in sup- 
port of a decision which proceeded from a tribunal armed 
with irresistible force. It is essential to the credit of 
England that obedience should be procured by the strongest 
diplomatic pressure. Russia would regard with com- 
placency the disappointment of the expectations of Greece, 
especially when it was certain that popular resentment 
would be directed against England. The French Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, would be dissatisfied with the 
failure of the only measure in which it had professed strong 
interest at Berlin; but for the present France would not 
actively interfere. The Greek delegates may possibly 
have indisposed the English Plenipotentiaries to their 
cause by invoking the aid of more profuse and less re- 
sponsible patrons; but it is desirable that the Government 
which is most chary of promises should be not least 
punctual in performance. 

The other threatened disturbances of the Berlin settle- 
ment appear to be already subsiding. The Turkish 
Government has at last been convinced of the grave 
mistake which it committed in countenancing the resist- 
ance which has been offered to the Austrian army of 
occupation. It was well known at Constantinople that 
two adverse parties are always contending for supremacy 
in the councils of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
The Porte might safely rely on the good-will of 
the Hungarian Government and nation, but the Court 
and the military commanders lean to the side of 
the Servian and Croatian population. The hesitating or 
hostile policy of Turkey has weakened its friends, and 
given every advantage to its implacable enemies. Count 
Awnprassy may have much difficulty in resisting the clamour 
which will be raised because the Turkish Government has 
permitted the defence of its territory. Germany will 
perhaps urge upon Austria the annexation of Bosnia by 
right of conquest, in preference to the nominally pro- 
visional occupation which was sanctioned by the Congress. 
It is to be hoped that the concessions which CaraTHEODORI 
PasHA is authorized to make may not be too late. The 
formal and immediate annexation of Bosnia to the Austrian 
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dominions would be both inconsistent with the arrange- 
ments of Berlin and distasteful to the Italian population 
of Trieste and the neighbouring districts. The Austrians 
have themselves in part to blame for the early miscarriages 
of the campaign. It would have been judicious to give 
the Government of Constantinople time to acquiesce 
in the decision of the Congress; or, if it was thought 
necessary to effect a forcible occupation, a larger 
army ought to have been sent across the frontier. 
The interest of Europe in the question of Bosnia is 
confined to the maintenance of the general peace. There 
is a wide difference in temper and in risk of collision 
between the beginning and the end of a quarrel. When 
nations are drifting in the direction of war, any trifling 
collision may precipitate a rupture. The general deter- 
mination to avoid war which was evinced at Berlin is the 
best security for peace. A part of the Russian army is at 
last returning from Turkish territory ; and in a short time 
the English fleet which has done so much to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities will retire from Turkish waters. 

Even in the remoter regions of the East prospects are 
becoming brighter. The Russian Government professes, 
through its official journals, to have renounced hostile 
designs which its partisans in England had always 
affirmed to be non-existent. It is admitted that 
the mysterious movements of troops in the valley of 
the Oxus were directed against India; nor is the purpose 
of the mission to Cabul any longer officially denied. It is 
indeed not impossible that the effect may survive the 
cause. General Kavrmann and the other agents of the 
Imperial Government in Central Asia, while they make 
offensive movements with zealous obedience to orders, 
often find reasons for not withdrawing from advanced 
positions which they may have occupied. If, however, 
excuses which may probably be made are accepted at St. 
Petersburg, they will not satisfy the Indian Government. 
The ruler of Afghanistan will not be allowed to become 
a vassal of a possibly hostile Power. The Russian 
encroachment will probably be suspended when it is 
found that it provokes serious resistance. A war 
in Asia could not be confined within any local limits ; and 
it is improbable that Russia will venture on a struggle in 
Europe. The difficulties which will attend the operation 
of the treaty between England and Turkey have still to 
begin; but since the evacuation of Batoum by the Turkish 
garrison there is no chance of a renewal of the war in 
Armenia or Asia Minor. Incessant demonstrations of the 
abortive nature of the Berlin negotiations and treaty would 
be more convincing if the Plenipotentiaries had not at- 
tained the paramount object of securing the continuance 
of peace. 


THE ARGYLESHIRE ELECTION. 


lige issue of the contest in Argyleshire was considered 
so doubtful that the return of Lord Corry Campenett, 
by a majority of more than three hundred, seems to have 
taken shrewd local calculators by surprise. It appeared 
hardly likely that Mr. Matcotm would have resigned his 
seat at Boston unless he had every reason to reckon on suc- 
cess, and it was known that the opposition to the ARGYLL 
family had been long and carefully organized. The vacancy 
occurred before it was expected, in consequence of Lord 
Lorye’s acceptance of office in Canada, but it was gene- 
rally understood that in no case would Lord Lorye seek 
re-election. He could hardly, with any satisfaction 
to himself, retain a seat to which he has for some 
years been returned as a Liberal, now that he almost 
always takes the side of the opposite party. When 
a vacancy did take place, the Conservatives had 
fair reason to think they might win the seat. The 
audacity of bearding the M‘Cattum Mort in his lair has 
been considerably exaggerated for the amusement of 
Southerners. The area of Argyleshire is large, and, 
although the Duke is the greatest man in the county, there 
are several other considerable landowners. From the 
influx of wealth and the transfer of properties, the ARGYLL 
family has gone down in recent years and other families 
have come up. The lesser lairds are Conservatives almost 
to a man, as they are nearly throughout Scotland, and the 

thought their territorial power was greater than that of the 
Dvxg, and, as territorial power is used in Scotland to sup- 
port Conservative opinions with much cogency, they 
calculated that they could carry their man. 


There 


nothing wonderful in this, and the same thing has happened 
in many other places than Argyleshire. The event hag 
proved that they could not carry their man, but this 
does not show that the calculations of the Conservatives 
were wrong so far as it was possible to make them. Terrj- 
torial influence goes a very long way in Scotland, and the 
numbers polled justify the supposition that the territorial 
influence exerted against the ARGYLL family was quite ag 
great as that which it could command. But a Scotch 
county, with perhaps one or two exceptions, is not a 
pocket borough. There is always a residuum of voters 
exempt from territorial influence, or prepared on an 
emergency to defy it. This residuum may be swayed by 
political or by personal considerations. Both kinds of con- 
siderations were at work in Argyleshire; and Lord Cony 
CampsELt has been returned partly because he was a 
Liberal, and partly because he was a much more lively, 
pushing, clever, and fascinating candidate than his op- 
ponent. 

Liberalism is the political creed of the great majority of 
Scotchmen, and it may safely be said that, if territorial 
influence could be got rid of, there is scarcely a Scotch 
constituency which would return a Conservative. It cannot 
be got rid of, and many reasons may be assigned for 
thinking that it is not desirable that it should be got 
rid of; but, as it exists, several Conservative members 
come from Scotland. In Scotch society it is decidedly 
fashionable to be Conservative, and not only most of the 
landed gentry, but many of those who have been the 
creators of their own fortunes, follow or sect the fashion. 
There are also many persons, such as publicans and minis- 
ters of the Established Church, who think that their 
private interests are bound up with the ascendency of the 
Conservative party. But avery slight acquaintance with 
Scotchmen of a rank below that which finds admission 
into society will convince an outsider that the tendency of 
the humble Scotch mind is to vote for a Liberal. Crotchets 
and local jealousies will often turn it in the opposite diree- 
tion, but it has to be turned. The great difficulty which 
a Scotch Liberal candidate has to face is that of a twist 
having been given to the inclinations of some of his voters 
by their conceits on some ridiculous little question. He 
may, however, have the good luck to have some charm 
which will prevent such a twist occurring, and will rally 
his supporters to Liberalism generally. And this, it may 
be surmised, is what has happened in Argyleshire. The 
ArcyLt family are more than average representatives of 
what may be termed general Scotch Liberalism. Unlike 
most of the great families, they are Presbyterians, and 
cleave to the religion of the multitude. They have in 
their day risked and lost their heads in the great contest 
against prelacy. They were the determined and successful 
foes of all the poctical and interesting people whom Sir 
Watier Scorr has taught us to admire and lament. 
They were entirely on the side of those who lost cattle, 
and not at all on the side of those who stole them. 
From generation to generation they have gone on taking 
what may be described as at once the popular and the 
unfashionable side in Scotch politics. Before the claims 
of a member of such a family, when he once pronounced 
himself a decided Liberal, the petty divisions of Scotch 
Liberalism were hushed. Nor does it appear that any 
special questions, even of a larger import, had much to do 
with the result. The Eastern question does not trouble 
Scotchmen very deeply; and on the more interesting 
question of Disestablishment there did not seem much to 
choose between one candidate who declared himself op- 
posed to any interference with existing arrangements, and 
another who said that existing arrangements ought to be 
upheld, but that, if a totally new set of circumstances 
arose, he might be induced to reconsider his opinion. 
The struggle in the minds of those who hesitated as to 
their votes was between Conservatism generally and 
Liberalism generally: The latter triumphed ;_ but 
it may be guessed that it triumphed, not only be- 
cause Liberal opinions preponderated in the constituency, 
but because Liberals were willing to forget their divisions 
and crotchets rather than that a member of the ARGYLL 
family should be beaten by an ordinary Conservative laird. 

Lord Corin Campsett has therefore succeeded, it may 
be presumed, because he was Lord Cormy Camppent, be- 
cause no other candidate than a son of the Duke could 
have so effectually commanded such territorial influence 
as remains to his family, or have used the spell of grati- 
tude to compose the differences of Liberals. But he has 
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also succeeded because of his own personal qualities. 
Electors and non-electors were charmed with the pluck 
and energy of this curious boy, whom no fatigues could 
weary, and no distances deter; who rowed, sailed, drove, 
or walked with equal indifference into every recess of 
the wild territory of Argyleshire, who insisted that 
every, one should see him and hear what he had 
got to say, who had always something telling and 
strong to say, who could chaff and be chaffed with 
unvarying good humour, and who was so ready with his 
tongue that he could more than hold his own with that 
most dreadful of beings, the Scotch questioner. It is no 
reproach to his opponent to say that he, on the contrary, 
got very tired, and had nothing particular to tell his 
hearers. He stood as a powerful, popular, and amiable 
Conservative laird, and what he professed to be he was. 
But he was not more than he professed to be, and was not 
at all like the dashing, ubiquitous, ever-ready representa- 
tive of the Campsetts. To make an unusual mark as a 
candidate is a very different thing from making a mark of 
any sort in the House of Commons; but Lord Coun has 
raised hopes of a higher success than he has now won, 
which we may trust he will not disappoint. In one way he 
is sure to be able to shine if the opportunity offers, for in 
case the proceedings of the obstructives are continued, 
he is just the man who may be relied on to sit up to any 
hour, and to walk any number of Irishmen off their legs. 
But, if he is capable of greater things, and possesses the 
qualities which are indispensable in the future leaders of a 
party, he may make certain of having a golden opportunity 
of showing what he can do. The rising members of the 
great Liberal families are very few in the House, and the 
Liberal party loses a very important element of its 
strength when these great families are not seen to take a 
front place among those who lead it. Lord Har- 
TINGION has surpassed expectation, and has won the 
esteem of both parties and the confidence of his own by 
the manner in which he has risen to the level of the great- 
ness that was thrust upon him. But Lord Harrixeroy 
must in the natural course of things pass away from the 
Commons, and then the great Liberal families will have no 


representative who aspires to a leading position in the 


House and in his party. That this should be so is a loss 
not only to the House and to the party, but even to the 
Conservatives and to the nation. That Lord Contin Camp- 
BELL is in any way fit to fill the gap cannot be predicted 
without absurdity on the mere strength of his having 
when a youth fought an election contest unusually well. 


it if he can. 


EGYPT. 


_— Report of the Commissioners has been presented 

to the Kuepive, and the Kuepive has solemnly 
thanked the Commissioners for their Report, and has 
undertaken to carry out the suggestions it contains. So 
far as is known, the Report examines the present financial 
position of Egypt, recommends many administrative and 
financial changes, and calls upon the KueEvive to surrender 
for the benefit of the State the large estates which he has 


his own subjects, or make war on his own enemies, or 
borrow for his own benefit, or vex the souls of his own 
creditors. The pastime of his life is over; and he ma 
look forward to ending bis days in a position of ins 4 
comfort and some pomp, but with little excitement and 
less authority. It is certain that he would not have ac- 
cepted such a situation if he could have helped it. He is 
far too able and too self-willed and self-confident to like 
sinking into the condition of the cochon engraissé of 
Napotzon. But he is wearied, and care and fatigue have 
gone far to shatter his health. And he has his family to 
think of. He naturally wishes that his son should succeed 
him, and that his family in the direct line should hold 
the ViceroyaJty. And, after all, he may think that 
he and his family have done reasonably well. His 
real position is simply that of a Turkish Pasha. Re- 
bellion, bribery, and luck have combined to place the 
family of Mreuemer Awt in a very superior position for 
the family of a Pasha to hold. But in the inevitable 
decay or transformation of the Ottoman Empire the 
Viceroyalty of Egypt will be a nice prize, even if it 
means nothing more than the assured receipt of a large 
income and being treated with ceremony and the ap- 

rance of respect. The Egypt of to-day is very much 
what the Asia Minor of the future becomes in the eyes of 
sanguine interpreters of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
It is a Mahomedan country administered by Christians for 
the benefit of European creditors and the protection and 
advancement of the interests of the Western Powers. If 
such a state of things is ever realized in Anatolia, a Pasha 
of Smyrna or Erzeroum would be thought an extremely 
fortunate being who was recognized as having an heredi- 
tary claim to an income of half a million sterling, in whose 
honour royal or semi-royal salutes had to be fired, and 
who had a handsome palace kept up for him in more than 
one of the chief towns of the district. 


The determining motive which has overcome the 
Kuepive’s reluctance to accept a position which, however 
comfortable, is profoundly distasteful to him, has been 
no doubt the fear lest, if he did not take what he could 
get, he might lose everything. He is but a Pasha, and his 
Pashalik might be taken from him. If it were taken from 
him, he would lose not only his dignity, but all the estates 
which he has accumulated with so much subtlety and 
audacity. Even if he could manage to hold on for his own 
life without passing altogether under the yoke of the 


| foreigner, he could have no assurance that his son would 


succeed him. 
But, at any rate, there is the gap, and Lord Co1iy may fill | 


His son is not the proper heir to his 
dignity. The proper heir is his brother Haim, who is 
the eldest male descendant of MruEemer ALI, born in the 
purple. The Kuepive got the line of succession 
altered by buying a decree to that effect from the 
Sutran; but he could never be sure that another decree 
might not recognize the superior claims of Hatt, and he 
has had continually to send vast sums to the Porte in 
order that the mind of the reigning SuLTaAN might not 
change. Even for himself he had to fear, as hostile criticism 
might easily find in various acts of his strange career occa- 
sion to contend that he had departed from the conditions on 
which he holds his Viceroyalty. His present frame of 
mind is due not to the argu ts of reformers or financiers, 
but to the pressure of England and France; and the Western 


acquired for himself and his family. The Kuepive pro- | Powers have been able to exercise this pressure by using 
fesses himself delighted with all this. He finds a sort of | the express or implied threat that, if he did not do as he 


comfort in knowing the worst and in letting it be known, 
and is willing that the world should learn that his floating 
debt reaches the handsome figure of nearly ten millions 
sterling. He is perfectly indifferent what administrative 
or fiscal changes may be made. He is willing to surrender 
all the estates he has, and all the estates he can induce his 
family to abandon. He has also recalled Nusar Pasua, 
whom not long ago he sent into exile because he 
found in him an adviser far too prone to make 
dangerous reforms. Nuspar PasHa comes back master 
of the situation, having made his own terms before 


he would condescend to return. He is to have a, 


Ministry of his own selection, and this Ministry is to do” 


what it pleases. 


In it is to be included Mr. Rivers) 


Witsox, who is to be Minister of Finance, so that an_ 
Armenian and an Englishman will practically govern 
Egypt. The Kurpive has at length had to accept the. 


stroke of fate which he has long seen hanging over his | 
head, and has used all his subtlety and adroitness to defer. 


or avert. He has consented to be put in commission. 


He is no longer a sovereign prince. He will not govern | 


was bid, he and his family might be removed altogether. 
The issue of the Turkish war convinced him that the 
threatened danger was a very real one. England has 
charged herself with the task of reforming Turkey, 
and if England said that reforms should be made to the 
south as well as to the north of Cyprus, a willing ear 
might have been turned to the suggestion at Constan- 
tinople. France, too, which as yet has asked for nothing 
from Turkey, has to be kept in good humour, and the 
French like to think that, at any rate in Egypt, they can 
wield something of their old influence. The Kueptve has 
no money now to send to Constantinople to secure the ex- 
pectant gratitude of the Palace, and he has many enemies 
there who would rejoice in his humiliation. He recog- 
nised, therefore, that he could not set England and France 
at defiance, and he swallowed the bitter pill of reform. 
Rather than be swept out of existence as a prince, he 
has agreed that foreigners shall govern for him. Very 
probably it would be an excellent thing that what has 
taken place in Egypt should happen in other parts of 
the Sutray’s dominions, and especially in the vast and 
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rude territories which we have undertaken to defend 
and offered to improve. But it must be remembered 
that the case of Egypt is wholly an exceptional one. 
Western reformers have opportunities there which they 
cannot have in Asia Minor. In the first place, they have 
an exceptional hold on the ruling power in Egypt. 
They can threaten the Kuepive, but they cannot threaten 
the Suttay. Then, when once the control of the ruling 
power in Egypt is secured, everything else follows. There 
are no fierce Mahomedan fanatics in Egypt, no military 
leaders, no independent insurgents, no intriguing ad- 
venturers in the Palace. Egypt consists entirely of the 
Kuepive and of the peaceful peasants who make money for 
him, and who would be equally happy to make it for any 
one else. Ifthe Kuepive is controlled, all Egypt is con- 
trolled. And then the final installation of foreigners in 
wer comes as the last link ina long chain. The Kuepive 
. in his way long striven to imitate Europe. Foreigners 
have been more and more present to Egyptians throughout 
his reign. Foreigners have made his railways and canals ; 
foreigners have negotiated with him for the arrangement 
of his debts. Foreign judges sit in his courts, and foreign 
officials exact, receive, and pay away the money due to his 
creditors. Nothing at all like this has as yet been known 
in any part of the Asiatic dominions of the Sunray; and it 
cannot be expected that what has been the last step in 
Egypt should be taken as the first step in Asia Minor. 


It is not surprising that the announcement of the 
Kuepive’s resolution to obey the Commissioners, and those 
under whose shadow the Commissioners are acting, should 
have caused an important rise in Egyptian securities. The 
creditors of Egypt know that whatever can properly be 

id to them will be paid, at any rate as long as France and 

ngland work in harmony there. This is so very im- 
portant a consideration as to overshadow all others, and it 
is better to be sure of getting something than to hope to 
get much. But it would be a mistake to take too rose- 
coloured a view of the immediate prospects of Egyptian 
finance. The floating debt is estimated at nine millions 
and a quarter, and how is this to be covered? By the 
surrender, it is said, of the Kuerptvr’s estates. He is to 
give up everything, and in return is to have a sufficient 
civil list for himself and his family. In the first place, 
it must be observed that the surrender of these estates 
is only agreed to in a general way, and it is the 
invariable habit of the Kurpive to make general con- 
cessions and then to bargain over the details. It is 
announced that he himself has positively agreed to give 
up all his own estates, and that his eldest son has 
agreed to give up all that belongs to him. This is all 
very well as far as it goes. But the Kuepive has 
got no estates to give up except a few useless palaces, 
and the Prince has got very little to give up. What 
are called the Kuepive’s estates have almost all been 
settled on his mother, who is much the largest holder, 
and on different ladies of his family, and we are told that 
the Harem hesitates as to the surrender. Possibly the 
Kuepive will be forced to overcome altogether this 
hesitation of the Harem, but possibly also he may 
succeed in bargaining t something should be left 
.to possessors who have the claims of their sex as 
well as of their lineage. Even if everything were given 
up, there are the claims of the Daira creditors to be 
taken into account. The proceeds of the estates handed 
over to them may probably be taken as sufficient to pro- 
vide for the interest of their claims; but the Viceroy 
undertook to meet from his own resources, which really 
meant the imcome of the family estates, the sum necessary 
for the annual redemption of the bonds. If its estates are 
to be taken away from the family, the Dairacreditors ought 
in equity to beheld to have the first claim onthe sarrendered 
revenue. It may, however, be conceded that, if all the 
estates were really surrendered, the yearly revenue from them 
would be sufficient to mect the claims of the Daira 
creditors, and to provide interest at a moderate rate 
on a new stock representing the floating debt. The 
holders of the floating debt would in this way get some- 
thing much less than the nominal amount of their claims, 
as the value of the new stock would be very much under 
par; but they would at any rate get something, and they 
would probably be very glad to take what they could get. 
But, at the best, the public debt of Egypt would remain 
recisely in the same position which it occupies now. 

he surrender of the estates would have done 
the holders of this dcbt no good. The revenue 


of the country will be used to pay the Turkish 
tribute, the civil list of the VuIcERoy, and _ then 
the necessary cost of administration; and the creditorg 
will divide the surplus. What this surplus will be no one 
can say at present; but it may be confidently anticipated 
that the new administration, although much better than 
the old, will also be more expensive. The present floating 
debt consists in a large measure of sums due, but not paid, 
to officials. For some time the minor officials have been 
literally starving, while the money has been got 
together to pay coupons. Under a reformed administration 
every one must be paid, and where foreigners are employed, 
the payments must be not only regular but high. The 
revenue, too, has hitherto been obtained in a large degree 
by fleecing the peasants and subjecting them to forced 
labour. If they are not fleeced they will pay less, and if 
they are free they will work less. In time, no doubt, 
good administration will tell. Security will make the 
peasants well off and better able to bear taxation, and 
habit will teach them to work willingly for wages. But 
for this time is wanted, and the holders of Egyptian 
securities ought to take this into their reckoning, and not 
to be surprised or disheartened if the sums they receive 
under the new administration are at first below what they 
have hoped for. 


THE PARIS PEACE CONGRESS, 


i x the brief reports of the Peace meeting at Paris may 
be trusted, the nonsense talked was smaller in quantity 
than is usual on similar occasions. M. Vicror Hugo 
declined to preside, and only sent a short letter of 
sympathy, full of antithetic platitudes and paradoxes. 
Thirty years ago, when the newly-formed French Republic 
was threatening the annexation of Belgium and the Rhine 
provinces, M. Vicror Hvco delivered a characteristic speech 
as chairman of an International Peace Congress at Paris. 
He proposed to anticipate the completion of the process 
by which the wars of feudal nobles against one another 
and against the Crown long ago became obsolete. In 
course of time it was to be as impossible for the Great 
Powers to go to war with one another as for Burgundy 
to invade Brittany, or for either or both to defy 
the Government of Paris. In other words, England, 
Germany, and Italy were to recognize the supremacy 
of France, and to form part of a European Republic 
of which the seat and capital would be Paris. By 
no other means than by the surrender of independence 
could foreign Governments copy the example of the 
great feudatories of France. If M. Hvuco remembers 
his former proposals, he may perhaps doubt whether 
they are now likely to be accepted. Since 1848 there 
have been several great wars, nor had the late negotiations 
at Berlin any resemblance to the transactions of Lovss XI, 
of or of Lovurs XIV. himself has 
ceased to be the object of French popular idolatry. The 
legend of his transcendent greatness had been undermined by 
criticism before it was shattered by the retaliation of 1870. 
The people of France at last awoke to the truth that inva- 
sion and conquest are not always laudable operations. 
The siege of Paris and the resumption by Germany of 
Alsace and Lorraine were misfortunes not comparable 
to the evils which Napo.eon inflicted on mankind, but they 
were of the same nature. Though it is not improbable 
that the German victory may hereafter serve as the excuse 
for a war of revenge, France has almost for the first time 
learned to appreciate the advantages of peace. It is not 
altogether to be regretted that the classes which have 
been most accessible to motives of vanity and ambition 
should profess to associate themselves with the new 
doctrine. 

M. Louis Brayxc, who also declined the presidency of 
the Congress, wrote an elaborate letter for the purpose of 
proving that kings and priests and aristocracies were the 
authors of war. Peasants and artisans are incapable of 
bloodshed, on the unexpressed condition that they have 
got by peaceable means everything which they fancy 
themselves to want. If debate had been possible among 
the unanimous votaries of democracy and peace, a litigious 
critic might have remarked that even kings and nobles had, 
in the days of their power, been for the most part satisfied 
with entire submission to their demands. Napo.eon himself 
would scarcely have invaded Germany or Spain if 
his sovereignty had been acknowledged before he asserted 
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the right of the strongest to rule. Like M. Vicror Huao, 
M. Lovuts Branc has in his time contributed to swell the 
chorus of worshippers of the First Empire. When Marshal 
SouLT was courteously and cordially welcomed in England 
as the representative of Louis Pui.ipre at the coronation 
of Queen Vicror1a, M. Louis Buaxc congratulated his 
countrymen on the consciousness of impending overthrow 
which induced the nobles of England “ to crowd to kiss 
“the stirrup of the conqueror of Toulouse.” No other 
historical writer has more heartily eulogized and ex- 
aggerated the exploits of the popular levies which are 
erroneously supposed to have repelled foreign invasion in 
1792 and 1793. It is well known that the old soldiers of 
the monarchy formed the real strength of the armies which 
repelled the feeble and half-hearted enterprises of Bruns- 
wickand Coburg. Underall forms of government Frenchmen 
have displayed undoubted military aptitude. As long as 
they formed the first military nation in Europe, their 
writers and orators celebrated the glories of war more 
earnestly than the advantages of peace. Throughout the 
whole reign of Louis PuiniprE the democratic journalists, 
of whom M. Louis Buanc was in later years not the least 
eminent, incessantly assailed the Kinc and his Govern- 
ment for their slackness in emulating the policy of Napo- 
LEON, and their neglect to avenge Waterloo on the per- 
fidious English. Now that Bonapartism is out of fashion, 
the opponents of the Emperor become almost necessarily 
advocates of peace. 

The English delegates to the Peace Congress had the 
simplicity to believe that M. Lovurs Bianc and the French 
speakers at the meeting really meant to maintain 
peace, and consequently to cause disarmament; but 
their suggestion that France might dispense with 
the services of a million of soldiers was coldly received. 
The English agitators are not unaccustomed to domestic 
inconsistencies; but Trade-Unions and Liberal Clubs, 
though they have not the quality which French- 
men call logic, usually attempt to preserve some simi- 
larity between their general theories and their practice. 
If Mr. Lucrarr and Mr. Cremer had paid closer attention 
to M. Louts Brayc’s eloquent letter, they would have dis- 
covered an under-current of allusion to the necessity of 
reconquering Alsace and Lorraine, if not the entire left 
bank of the Rhine. M. Louis Branc disapproved of the 
warlike policy of NapoLeoy, not so much because it was 
unjust and oppressive, as on account of the formidable 
reaction which it produced in the next generation. But 
for Jena and the subsequent subjugation of Prussia, 
Germans might perhaps, according to M. Louis Branc, 
not have sought to secure themselves against a repetition 
of foreign conquest by the establishment of national 
unity. The military power which enabled them to re- 
cover two provinces which had for generations been 
dissevered from Germany was the indirect creation of 
himself. It is evident that M. Louis 
consciously or unconsciously clings to the firm conviction 
of M. TuteErs, that the French nation has a vested interest 
in the division and weakness of its neighbours. Unity, 
whatever may be its cause, is a security and benefit to the 
Germans; and to third parties it seems that France has 
no moral right to protest or to interfere. The acquisition 
of Alsace and Lorraine is said to have been effected against 
the judgment of Prince Bismarck, and it may perhaps be 
found hereafter to have been a political mistake. The 
recovery of the lost provinces is much more strongly 
desired by French Republicans than the maintenance of 
peace. At one of the meetings of the same or a similar 
Society GarrBatpr attended for the purpose of announcing, 
amid general applause, that the peace which was the pro- 
fessed object of the Society must be preceded by a univer- 
sal war. Social democracy has to instal itself by force 
before the reign of universal harmony can begin. 

If Peace Congresses tended to promote peace, the 
foolish talk for which they give opportunity might be 
patiently borne. War is almost the greatest of evils in 
itself, though the dangers which can by no other means 
be averted may be still more formidable. The disarma- 
ment of a reasonable and peaceable nation invites and 
facilitates the crimes of ambitious neighbours. Among 
European Powers, Russia alone systematically pre- 
pares and genes | makes war for the purpose 
of obtaining territorial aggrandizement. Although the 
autocratic 
wars as those of 1853 and 1877, and for the offensive move- 
ments which are now causing anxiety in India, the rest- 


overnment is primarily responsible for such | 


less ambition of the Czar is seconded, if it is not 
stimulated, by the enthusiasm of the most democratic 
population in Europe. No form of government or of social 
organization seems to be inconsistent with warlike = 
pensities. The most systematic policy of conquest which 
has been known in history was steadily pursued for many 
generations by the Roman aristocracy. Conquerors have 
often been despots; and until lately almost all the demo- 
cratic factions in Europe were earnest in demanding war. 
Many of the followers of Vicror Huco and Louis Bianc 
belonged to the Parisian rabble which tempted and 
frightened Napo.zon III. into the insane experiment 
of 1870. The existence of large States within which 
no local war is permitted illustrates, as M. Victor Huco 
formerly said, the advantages of peace. It is better that 
Russians should periodically rob and murder Turks than 
that both nations should be incessantly engaged in internal 
slaughter. Nevertheless the objections to a universal 
empire either of Russia or France are still more im- 
superable than the reasons against war. The childish 
efforts of philanthropists to substitute arbitration for 
arms have never produced the smallest effect on greedy 

tentates or on clamorous democratic multitudes. No 

eace Congress has yet tried to explain how designs 
against the liberty and welfare of a nation are to be 
defeated except by war. 


BELGIUM. 


5 i City of Brussels has been making itself ex- 
ceedingly joyous over the Silver Wedding of the King 
and Queen of the Bexcians. The whole nation has joined 
by its representatives in seven days of continuous merry- 
making, and neither the political nor the theological 
differences which ordinarily separate one-half of the 
Belgian people from another seem to have interfered with 
the universal satisfaction. The Royal personages in whose 
honour these festivities have been celebrated thoroughly 
deserve the honours paid to them. They may have their 
private tastes and sympathies like their subjects; but 
they have never allowed them to interfere with their public 
duties. It is not too much to say that Belgium owes her 
existence to the wisdom of her first two sovereigns. 
The materials for internal confusion are to be found in 
abundance, and the least imprudence on the part of the 
Kiye might have set the passions of rival parties in a 
flame and imperilled the preservation of the public 
peace. To a country occupying the peculiar position of 
Belgium anything of the kind would have been more than 
commonly disastrous. It is true that, in spite of her small- 
ness, she is an important if not an indispensable element 
in the balance of power in Europe. But even this con- 
sideration would hardly have availed her if her neighbours 
could have pleaded with truth that to them she was a 
constant source of annoyance and apprehension. A small 
State which sets itself to try political experiments must 
expect to find its career cut short if the result of the ex- 
periments promises to be distasteful to States which are 
strong enough to give effect to their dislike. If the King 
of the Brtaians had been a man of the type of Marshal 
MacManoy, and had sought to make his influence effectively 
felt in the conflict between the Church and Radicalism, 
the disorder that would have followed might have been 
used as an argument for wiping Belgium ont of the list 
of Powers. One or two Governments may keep a third 
Government in being so long as no one else suffers any 
hurt by it; but Powers quite as essential to the equili- 
brium of the European system have found that it does 
not do to presume on this supposed necessity. It is im- 
possible to say with any confidence what would have 
been the fate of Belgium if she had allowed herself to 
become a European nuisance instead of remaining a 
European convenience. 

The contemplation of Belgium may excite some envy 
in the minds even of the most genuine members of the 
Republican party in France. Whatever may be the 
abstract advantage of republican over monarchical go- 
vernment, the examples of England and Belgium 
are sufficient to show that monarchical government 
may possess the commonplace virtue of working 
with greater ease. There was a time when if, 
seemed almost inconceivable that a King should ever con- ~ 
sent to annihilate himself to the extent demanded from 
constitutional sovereigns. With all the traditions and 
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associations of royalty urging him to action, how was it 


possible that a King should consent to play ne greater | 
part in the government of his subjects than that of a_ 


permanent civil servant? Nowadays the miracle goes 
the other way. It seems natural that a King should be 
content with the semblance without the substance of au- 
thority, and almost incredible that any one who is not a 
King should be content with it. When Marshal Mac- 
Manon was elected President of the French Republic, the 
professed intention of those who placed him in power was 
to make him in all respects a constitutional sovereign. 
Yet to this day the Marswaz has scarcely succeeded in 
mastering his part. To a King the dignified and orna- 
mental functions of the office come with such a weight of 
custom that he is not tempted to ask whether there are 
not other functions which he might perform with greater 
satisfaction to himself and greater advantage to his sub- 
jects. But whena man is made sovereign for a term, with 
no royal antecedents to make the dignity seem appropriate, 
he is almost necessarily led to consider whether he ought 
not to be something more than a mere ornamental ad- 
to the Government. He has been elected by the 
-peopleor by the Legislature ; do not the people or the Legis- 
lature expect him to give them some substantial return 
for the honour they have done him? He sits in the 
chief place in the hoscnmen by virtue of the votes of 
certain of his countrymen; must they not mean that these 
votes of theirs should exercise a real influence over the 
conduct of public affairs? There is really no adequate 
answer to these inquiries. A constitutional President is 
something like an absurdity. He is elected as the fittest 
man to govern the country, and the first thing that the 
electors demand of him is that he should take no part in the 

overnment. When a similar demand is addressed to an 
Sittiony King, it seems perfectly reasonable, because it 
presents itself as a necessary safeguard against the mischief 
that may be wrought by a ruler who succeeds solely in 
right of his birth. 


It is unfortunate that the Belgians, who are so united in 
loyalty to the Crown, should be so sharply divided upon 
almost every other subject which enters into the national 
life. There seems a special fitness in the inhabitants of a 
small territory dwelling together in unity; but Belgium 
has lost her old distinction of being the material cockpit 
tf Europe, only to deserve the credit, such as it is, of 
being the moral amd theological cockpit of Europe. In 
no other country does the division between political parties 
80 exactly coincide with the lines of theological partition. 
Eyen in France it is not impossible for a Liberal to be 
# Catholic, but in Belgium the terms invariably stand 
for opposite political poles. As the evenly poised weight 
of public opinion swings slightly from side to side, 
the Catholics or the Liberals succeed one another in 
gffice, and essay to legislate for or against the Church. 
They are never able to do much in either direction, partly 
because the Ministers of each party are seldom men of 
extreme or violent views, and partly because a recourse 
to stringent measures on either side would be likely to 
lead to a revulsion of feeling at the next election sufficient 
to turn the balance against the party which ventured 
om it. But the very fact that both parties are so re- 
§ixicted in their political action seems to make them the 
ore unbridled in their political passions. 
Belzian newspapers might easily suppose that the battle 
of Armageddon was being fought in every Belgian consti- 
tency. The Catholics exhaust the imagery of the 
ocalypse in describing the Liberals, and if the Liberals 
are reduced to more commonplace language, it is only be- 
cause they are less familiar with the text of the New Testa- 
ment. Until now all this mutual abuse has been only so 
much fireworks. There has been abundance of flame 
-qnd noise, but no real harm has been done. Unfortunately, 
when each half of the nation systematically devotes itself 
to abusing the other half, there is no certainty that either 
will always rest content with words. Judicious abstinence 
{yom compromising action may be expected from the Bel- 
gians with as good reason as from any European nation ; 
mut, however carefully play with edged tools may be car- 
ried on, it is likely to end in the proverbial fashion. These 
considerations give a more than ordinary importance to 
the popularity of the Royal Family of Belgium. The 
Crown is the one institution which party passion does not 
assail. The Civil Service, the judiciary, the Catholic 
hierarchy, even the army itself, are associated with 


A reader of | 


politi- 
val controversy. There is nothing truly national about _ 


them. But the Crown stands on a different footing, and 
is recognized as lying beyond the reach of strife. The 
Belgian people may esteem themselves fortunate if they 
succeed in keeping it what the singular discretion of the 
first and second Leopo.ps has made it. 


AMERICAN ANARCHISTS. 


: ie fabric of society in the United States may pro- 
bably be sound enough to resist the attacks of revolu- 
tionary projectors; nor can foreigners confidently judge 
whether the dangers to which it is apparently exposed are 
really formidable. Universal publicity and unlimited 
freedom of speech and writing may perhaps render 
innocuous some of the extravagant language which they 
permit and encourage. The American nation has the 
merit and felicity of depending less than almost any other 
community on the wisdom and beneficence of a Govern- 
ment. Legislation is scanty and unambitious, and ad- 
ministrative interference is reduced to its lowest point. 
In France, in Germany, and, above all, in Russia, tra- 
ditional belief in the ubiquity and omnipotence of the 
Government suggests to anarchical theorists the facility 
of subverting or regenerating the world, if only they could 
obtain for themselves the control of the administrative 
machine. Almost all sects of Communists and Socialists 
in Europe concur in proposing to establish a despotism 
after their own fashion. In England they have been 
always held in check by the love of freedom which is both 
the cause and the effect of constitutional government. 
The agitation which has lately spread among the working 
classes in the United States excites natural surprise. 
The railway riots of last year were the expression of 
popular theories of the relation of labour to capital; 
and about the same time demagogues found it their 
interest to form a new organization of working-men, 
apart from the two political parties. For the purpose of 
conciliating the malcontents Congress appointed a Com- 
mittee to investigate the grievances and demands of the 
working-men; and the New York Correspondent of the 
Daily News has furnished an account of the proposals ad- 
dressed to the Committee which is at the same time amus- 
ing and startling. One of the most general demands is 
that the hours of labour should be reduced by law to a 
maximum of six hours ; and Congress is invited to enforce 
other measures of the kind which are favoured by Trade- 
Unions in England as well as in America. There is also 
entire unanimity as to the expediency of rendering protec- 
tion or prohibition universal, and of issuing unlimited 
paper money, which is, according to some authorities, to 
be advanced in considerable sums to every working-man. 
According to other reformers, processes for recovery of 
debt are to be summarily abolished. Some insist that 
every man should have a farm, not apparently remember- 
ing that in a population consisting exclusively of resident 
freeholders there would be no workmen. AlJl machinery 
is to be appropriated by the Government, and travelling 
by railway is to be gratuitous. Many of the witnesses 
warned the Committee that, if their suggestions were re- 
jected, the alternative was insurrection and bloodshed. One 
patriot informed them that members of Congress were the 
servants and not the masters of the people, who ought to 
make laws themselves without the intervention of elected 
representatives. 

These and similar outbursts of ignorant cupidity are not 
to be met by argument, nor even by ridicule, which would 
never reach those to whom it might be addressed. If the 
delegates who propound crude schemes to the Committee 
of Congress represented a majority of the nation, they 
would under the system of universal suffrage be able to 
effect their objects, not by recommendations, but by votes; 
they would have no difficulty in finding candidates ready 
to accept all their folly and dishonesty in the Iump; and 
they might even, with some difficulty, compel the redemp- 
tion of pledges which would have been extorted at elections. 
Fortunately the largest section of American citizens 
owns some kind of property; and as long as this state of 
things continues the honest men will be able to restrain the 
thieves, on condition of exerting themselves for their own 
protection. When Mr. Gtapstone has given his adult 
males absolute mastery over the persons and property 
of their countrymen, anarchical experiments will be far 
more easily tried in England than in the United States. 
Some interval must perhaps be allowed for the education 
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and growth of a class of politicians corresponding to those 
who manage public affairs in America; but the. organiza- 
tion which is so earnestly recommended by Lord Bracons- 
rieLD and Mr. Grapsrone will accelerate the process. The 
Trade-Unions will not fail to invoke for their own purposes 
the aid of a Legislature elected by themselves ; and the 
leaders of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union have already 
propagated the doctrine that property in land must be 
abolished. Unlimited paper money is at present not 
popular in England; nor will Parliament at present be 
asked to render the recovery of debts impossible. Unlimited 
facilities of borrowing seem to all but American theorists 
scarcely compatible with diminution of interest and systema- 
tic refusal of payment. The doctrine of universal spoliation 
is to be confuted only by superiority of political or physical 
force. The proposals which are made to the Committee of 
Congress prove that no reliance can be placed on the 
honesty, the good feeling, or the good sense of demagogues 
who may perhaps represent the wishes and opinions of a 
vast multitude. 

The chimerical projects of the new Labour party might 
be regarded with comparative indifference if there were 
not indications of its having become powerful enough to 
be courted by professional-politicians. Reasonable alarm 
has been caused by the adhesion to the faction of the 
notorious General Butter. The universal and well-founded 
belief of friends and enemies in his exclusive devotion to 
his own interests involves the conviction that the Labour 
party is already formidable. General Burter has now for 
many years been a Republican leader. He possessed for 
some time the confidence of the late President; he 
was, and perhaps is, the most powerful member of the 
House of Representatives; and he had sufficient influence in 
the Senate to procure the rejection of Mr. Daya, who had been 
nominated to the English Mission, because he had dared 
to oppose Burier at an election. He seems now to have 
satisfied himself that nothing more is to be got by alliance 
with the discredited Republicans; and perhaps he would 
not be welcomed by the Democratic party to which he 
formerly belonged. Among the obscure agitators of the 
new organization he has no rivalry to apprehend; nor 
will the contempt which he probably feels for the character 
and judgment of his associates offer any impediment to 
affectation of sympathy with their designs. On some points 
General BurLeR may boast that, as a leader of the Re- 
publican party, he has anticipated the policy of his Com- 
munist accomplices. Long since he induced a majority of 
the House to vote for the partial repudiation of the national 
debt ; and he is a constant advocate of the debasement of 
the currency by unlimited circulation of paper money. 
Of late he has taken many opportunities of appeal- 
ing to the envy of the poor against the rich. In 
one of his speeches he complained that young men 
of fortune drove four-in-hand instead of earning a 
living which under existing institutions was already 
secured. Declamations against unearned comfort and 
luxury are virtually directed against property. General 
Brier probably relies on the ability of a prosperous com- 
munity to defeat the predatory measures which he osten- 
sibly countenances. It is understood that in his long and 
active career he has not neglected the duty of providing 
for himself and his family. 

An interesting account has been published of a late con- 
versation between General Burter and the most dis- 
reputable demagogue who has lately appeared in any part 
of the United States. One Krarnry has for some time 
past endeavoured to excite mobs in San Francisco to 
acts of violence against the Chinese, and to armed 
resistance to the authorities of the State. Although 
the extravagance of his language and policy is said to 
have produced a partial reaction against his agitation, 
some of his supporters have been chosen as delegates to 
form a new Constitution for California. Kearney himself is 
now on a visit to the Eastern States for the purpose of 
obtaining support among the discontented workmen. 
General Burier thought it worth his while to seek an in- 
terview with the ringleader of the Californian rioters, 
and their harmonious exchange of confidence has been, pro- 
bably with their sanction, made public. In answer to com- 
plaints of Chinese immigration, Burier pleasantly suggested 
that the bones of Chinamen would make good manure. 
The merit of the jest cannot be fully appreciated unless it 
is remembered that Bur.Er’s interlocutor has sometimes 


incited the rabble to a literal massacre of the unwelcome 
joreigners. Kearney could not but concur in his friend’s for the Presidency, he would certainly be suspected of 


indignation against a supposed holder of national securities 
who lived at ease on the interest of his investment, while 
less fortunate citizens were forced to work for their living. It 
was not their business to reflect that the money could never 
have been borrowed if it had been understood that 
creditors were not to receive the stipulated interest. There 
was probably no need to discuss any special question. 
The negotiation seems to have been in a high degree amic- 
able and successful. The favourite representative of an en- 
lightened district in the model State of Massachusetts and 
the Irish Californian adventurer arrived at a cordial under- 
standing. The Labour party will receive the support of 
General Burier in its schemes for reducing the amount of 
labour and of abolishing capital; and the disaffected por- 
tion of the community will, if possible, elect General BurLer 
as President. Before either object is attained the respect- 
able citizens of the Union will take measures to prevent @ 
political and social revolution ; but it will be desirable that 
they should not be too long inactive. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


| geen in France seems to take pleasure in exciting 
} opposite sensations in successive moments. A few 
days back the favourite speculation of the journals whieh 
are always prophesying evil of the Republic was whether 
Marshal MacManon will resign at the close of the Exhibi- 
tion, or retain office till the end of his term. A new 
ball has now been set rolling by that very influential 
French journalist, the Paris Correspondent of the 
Times. The gist of this story is, that, instead of medi- 
tating resignation, the Marsan is more likely to be 
preparing for a second term. The Times’ Correspondent 
is of opinion that, provided the Senate becomes 
Republican, nothing could be better for the definitive 
establishment of the Republic than the re-election of 
the Marsuat. Marshal MacManon, he argues, has no 
dynasty to serve, and no mania for making great speeches 
or undertaking great enterprises. He has got all that 
he can get, and he has consequently no motive for setting 


the country by the ears. He belongs to old France by his. 


birth, to modern France by the simplicity of his habits. 
His re-election would give time for new men to come to 
the front and for old parties to compose their differences. 
The country would be satisfied that the Republic is really 
the peaceful and Conservative Government which it 
claims to be. The friends of the existing order of things 
would be reassured and its foes discouraged. 

It may be conceded that this reasoning is not without 
some force. The fact that the adversaries of the Republic 
are scheming how to get the Marswat to resign is 
in itself an argument of a certain weight for keeping 
him in office. If his retirement, whether by his own 
choice or by effluxion of time, should lead to the con- 
fusion which some Frenchmen expect to follow from it, 
it might be better to re-elect the Marsuat. We say it 
might be better, because even then there are counter- 
balancing considerations which would have to be taken 
into account. The worst that can happen at the end of 
the MarsHau’s term is a fierce conflict between rival Re- 
publican candidates. There is no probability that any 
other party will be able to run a candidate with the 
smallest chance of success. Neither Bonapartists nor 
Legitimists can do so consistently with their professed 


principles, unless they proclaim beforehand that their 


candidate, if elected, will devote himself to the re-establish- 
ment of the Empire or the Boursoy Monarchy in place of 
the Republic. The number of Frenchmen who desire to 
see either of these substitutions effected is far too 
small to exert any appreciable influence on the action 
of the Chambers. The Orleanists are so far better situated 
than the Imperialists or the Legitimists that they might 
run a candidate without any sacrifice of principle. 
Monarchy, dear as it is to them, is not so dear that they 
cannot take their share in the administration of other forms 
of government, or put aside the idea of a restoration until 
that convenient season which so often never comes. But 
the Orleanists are credited with having been the prime 
movers of all the conspiracies, open and secret, against the 
Republic which have been witnessed for the last seven 
years; and this is a reputation which they will find it very 
difficult to shake off. The Duke of AumaLz is not personally 
unpopular, but, if he were to offer himself as a candidate 
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-of May had been definitively abandoned, this phase of the 
agree as to the course which he ought to take; and the 


advisers who were at least unanimous upon this essential 


character of an acquiescent, if not of a convinced, Republi- 
‘can, there would be no reason to fear any change of pur- 


other seven years, this impression may be seriously dis- 
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intending to use his power in the interests of his nephew. 
The time has not come when a member of any of the 
families which have reigned in France can hope to be 
accepted as arixious to serve the Republic, with no thought 
of what is to follow the Republic. It may be doubted 
whether a conflict which lay exclusively between different 
sections of the Republican party would be of a character 
to alarm the nation. On the whole, the Moderates and 
the Radicals have contrived to keep their differences fairly 
in the background, even in the election of deputies ; and 
the motive to the exercise of similar prudence in the elec- 
tion of a President will be infinitely stronger. 

Still it may be conceded that the evil of a serious division 
in the Republican ranks would be great enough to make it 


prudent to re-elect Marshal MacManon if there were nothing 
positive to be alleged against sucha course. Weare inclined | 
to think, however, that there is something positive to be | 
alleged against it. It is probably true that Marshal Mac- 


Manox, elected for a second term, would hold a very dif- 
ferent position, and be a very different man, from Marshal | 
MacManoy elected for his first term. When the Marsnat | 
succeeded M. TurErs, he took office to do a particular | 
work, assigned to him by a particular party. He was to 
keep the path to the throne open until the friends of the | 
several pretenders could make up their quarrels. During 
this interregnum he was to be the guardian of Con- 
‘servative principles, as those principles are understood by | 
the Duke of Brooiie. When the experiment of the 16th | 


Marsuaw’s career came to anend. His advisers could not 
‘Marsuat found a way out of the difficulty by choosing 


point. Since that time the only danger to be ap- 
prehended from him has been that of a possible 
teturn to his old counsellors, and this danger, im- 
probable enough in itself, would be rendered wholly 
imaginary by the election of a Republican Senate. 
If, under these circumstances, the MarsHAL were 
to present himself as a candidate for re-election in the 


pose on his part. But there are two sets of persons to be 
taken into account besides Marshal MacManon himself. 
These are, first, timid Republicans, and, secondly, despe- 
rate Conservatives. The former have been accustomed to 
‘hear the Marsnat described as the chief obstacle to the 
final triumph of the Republic. He represents to them that 
provisional Government which the Republic was in the 
first instance. Marshal MacManon was elected President 
in order that France might have time to decide whether she 
wished to be governed by a President or by a King. Of late 
they have learned to regard Marshal MacManon as a beaten 
man, as a politician whose hand was played out on the 
13th of December, and who now only remains in office 
because the machinery of the Constitution supplies no 
means of conveniently getting rid of him. If, when his 
term comes to an end, they see him made President for an- 


turbed. They may come to think that the Republic is, after 
all, not so firmly established es they had believed, and may 
give as a ground for their disquiet the fact that the soldier 
‘who was appointed in 1873 to keep the peace between the 
partisans of rival forms of government has been re- 
appointed in 1880. Why, they may ask, should Marshal 
MacManon be re-elected, except because his mission is still 
unfulfilled ? In this way the object which the Times’ 
Correspondent thinks would be attained by the 
Marsuaw’s re-election might really be defeated by it. 
The growth of confidence in the Republic might be 
-checked by the impression that it was still on its trial. 
If this might be the idea conveyed to those who wish well 
to the Republic, it would in all probability be conveyed 
with still greater force and vividness to those who wish 
the Republic ill. It can hardly be contended that the 
reactionary parties would not feel that their prospects 
were better with Marshal MacManon secured in office 
for another seven years than if M. Grfvy, or even 
General Cuanzy, had been appointed in his room. They 
might have no just ground for being more hopeful in the 
‘one case than in the other, but they would be more hopeful 
all the same. Now the mere existence of hopes of this 
kind, however unfounded they may be, is calculated to act 
injuriously on the Republic. Those who entertain them | 
naturally talk about them, and when nervous Republicans 


hear that this Bonapartist or that Legitimist has been 
prophesying that the end of the Republic is drawing 
near, and pointing to the Presipent himself as in the 
conspiracy which is to overturn it, they are made dis. 
turbed and anxious, and perhaps are tempted to ask them. 
selves whether it would not be wise to make friends with 
the powers that are to come by abstaining from voting for 
the powers that be. These speculations would be possible 
with Marshal MacManon President for a second term; 
they would scarcely be possible if he were succeeded by a 
man against whose devotion to the Republic nothing 


_ could be alleged with even an appearance of truth. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 1N VICTORIA. 


TP\WELVE years ago Mr. Bacenor wrote, “The Upper 

“ House of our Victorian Constitution, representing 
“the rich wool-growers, has disagreed with the Lower 
“* Assembly, and most business is suspended.” When the 
charge of impatience is brought against Australian demo- 
crats, this fact should be remembered to their credit. 
They have gone on all this time with a Constitution which 
in critical times becomes unworkable. The Upper House 
of Victoria, as is the case in most English colonies, holds 
in fact the position which the House of Lords holds 
in theory. It isa co-ordinate branch of the Legislature. 
It has equal powers with the Lower House. If it can do 
nothing by itself, it can prevent the Lower House from 
doing anything. Itis singular that the framers of repre. 
sentative Constitutions should so generally have been 
led astray by the apparent analogy of the English 
Second Chamber. They seem to have seen that the House 
of Lords has in name equal powers with the House 
of Commons, and to have overlooked the safety-valve by 
which the possession of these nominally equal powers is 
rendered possible and safe. If there had been a political 
crisis in England at all similar to the crisis which there 
has lately been in Victoria, the House of Lords would 
have given way. The Prime Minister would have ap- 
pealed to the country, and made it evident by the decisive 
experiment of a general election that he had rightly in- 
terpreted public feeling on the question at issue, and then 
the House of Lords would have offered no further resist- 
ance. Thereason why they would have offered no further 
resistance is not that the English peers possess any ex- 
ceptional or superhuman wisdom, but simply that in the 
last resort the Prime Minister can use the prerogative to 
make this resistance useless. If the Victorian Upper 
House were nominated by the Governor, and there 
were no limit on the number of its members, there would 
have been no dead-lock, no rejection of Appropriation 
Bills, no dismissal of public servants. Mr. Berry would 
have advised Sir Grorce Bowen to nominate sufficient 
additional members to carry the Government measures 
through the Council, and the mere hint of such a solution 
would have availed to render its application unnecessary. 
The Upper House would have submitted in preference to 
being swamped. As it was, Sir Georce Bowen had no 
such power, and Mr. Berry had consequently to make his 
choice between trying to get the Constitution altered and 
resorting to acts of exceptional violence in order to com- 
pel the Council to yield. Unfortunately he made the 
mistake of taking the latter course first, and only concern- 
ing himself with the alteration of the Constitution when 
he had already put himself in the wrong by straining his 
powers under the present Constitution. We have no desire 
to revive the dispute about Sir Grorce Bowen’s part in the 
matter; but the published history of the contest gives no in- 
dication that he pointed out this error to Mr. Berry. It is so 
evident that the Victorian Constitution makes no provision 
for such circumstances as those in which it has now to be 
worked, that Sir Grorce Bowen would have been fully 
justified in suggesting to his advisers that the proper 
policy for them to pursue was to take the necessary stens 
to get this defect remedied. 

The Victorian Upper House has the great fault of being 
representative, and yet only representing a single class of 
the community. It is the House of the rich wool-growers. 
In quiet times this may have been no serious disadvan- 
tage. One form of property has many interests in common 
with other forms, and the Council may merely have exer- 
cised that restrictive check upon legislation which is use- 
fully vested in those who have much to lose by any im- 
prudent change. But Victoria at present is not enjoying 
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quiet times. The most important question that can agitate 
any community—the distribution of the soil on which it 
lives—is shortly to be decided. The public land of Victoria 
is for the most part held by the great sheep-farmers, on 
leases which will expire in 1880, and in that year it will 
have to be determined whether and on what conditions 
these leases shall be renewed. The letter of a “ Victorian 
“ Gold-miner” which appeared in the Times of Monday 
shows the excitement which the approach of this great 
issue has aroused in the colony. “ The squatter’s original 
“ contract,” he says, “was to hold the waste lands of the 
“ Crown for a term of years at a nominal rental, the Crown 
“reserving the right to take from him whatever land 
“should be wanted for ‘public purposes.’” According 
to the “ Victorian Gold-miner,” this reserved right has 
been evaded in every possible way. The Victorian 
democracy hold that the most important of all “ public 
“ purposes” are the free admission of intending gold- 
miners to every part of the colony, and the gradual settle- 
ment of successful gold-miners on the public lands. The 
squatters, have, it is said, used the advantages of their posi- 
tion to oppose the attainment of both these ends. ‘“ They did 
“not makeadirect attempt to resist the intrusion of the miner 
“ in search of gold, but they threw innumerable obstacles in 
“ his way to impede his progress and assert their owner- 
“ship.” By this means they have prevented the full 
realization of the first public purpose. ‘“ At the auction 
“ land sales their great wealth enabled them to bear down 
“every competition, and thereby prevent the successful 
“ miner from getting possession of agricultural land.” By 
this means they have prevented the full realization of the 
second public purpose. The Land Law passed by Sir 
Cuar.Es Dorry in 1869 has, according to this view of the 
case, failed to check the earth-hunger of the great squatters, 
and it will be for the Legislature of Victoria to devise in 
1880 some better means of converting the land of the 
colony to the use of the whole community, and not to that 
of a particular class. The correctness of this view does 
really affect the constitutional question raised by the land 
question. Whether the “ Victorian Gold-miner”’ is right 
or wrong in his censure of the squatters, it is 
plain that a Legislature in which a Chamber representing 
a particular class possesses and exercises absolutely co-or- 
dinate powers with a Chamber representing the whole 
community, is not likely to settle a controversy which 
touches the rights or the usurpations of that class in a 
material particular. In matters less vital to their interests 
the squatters and their representatives may in the end 
give way; but upon the land question there is not the 
least probability that they will give way. They value 
their powers chiefly because they enable them to protect 
their interests, and if they are to forego the use of these 
powers when their interests are gravely threatened, it is 
of no avail to possess them. Here, therefore, are all the 
requirements for a dead-lock of the most absolute kind. 
The Council will be far more resolute upon the land ques- 
tion than upon the question of the payment of members. 
Their resistance on this latter point was only one means 
out of several to the attainment of a specific end; their 
resistance on the former point will be the end itself. 
When the Victorian Parliament met on the gth of July, 
the first measure introduced by the Government was a 
Bill for the reform of the Constitution. The nature of 
the reform it is proposed to effect is not stated in the brief 
telegram which is all that has yet reached this country. 
It must be supposed, however, that it is not of a very 
revolutionary kind, because the end at which it aims is one 
that can be attained without any modification of the 
Imperial Act which called the Victorian Cortstitution into 
existence. But, whatever be the nature of the proposed 
change, it is far from likely that it will be accepted by the 
Council. To be effectual for its purpose it must deprive 
the Upper House of the veto upon legislation which is 
now vested in it; and to be deprived of this veto 
is to be rendered unable to defend the interests 
of the class which the Upper House represents. 
The maintenance of the Constitution as it is will be 
the natural and necessary prelude to the maintenance of 
the Land Laws upon their present footing. If the reform 
of the Constitution cannot be accomplished in Victoria, it 
will probably be attempted in England. A proposal will 
be made to amend the Act of the Imperial Parliament 
creating the Victorian Constitution either by changing 
the mode in which the Council is appointed, or by limiting 
its powers, or by abolishing it altogether. It is not likely 
that the home Government will have much to do in the 


controversy beyond taking care that the natura! and un- 
mistakable desire of the colony is satisfied. There may 
be a decided preponderance of advantage in favour of one 
or other of the alternative expedients just enumerated ; 
but, whether the balance be rightly or wrongly adjusted,. 
it must be adjusted in Victoria, and not here. 


RETICENCE. 


by the high and difficult art of speaking the truth, silence is te 
speech what shadow is to light. So to place one’s silences as 
to increase the amount of truth conveyed is as important a part of 
sincerity as chiaro-scuro is of painting. It is not only that silence 
in many cases bears so obvious an interpretation that it is just as 
easy and just as dishonest to deny the truth by silence as by words, 
The importance of discretion in abstaining from words lies in this, 
that truth requires not merely that what we say or imply 
shall not be inconsistent with tacts; it requires (in its perfection) 
that the impressions we convey shall correspond with realities as 
a good portrait corresponds with its subject; that the proportions 
shall be preserved, and the relations with surrounding, objects 
truly indicated. We see this at once in thinking of the truth of 
history. A writer who gives undue prominence to one set of 
facts or to some favourite personage, distorts and misleads as 
surely as he could do by definite inaccuracies of statement, and 
often in a much more important sense. And so in that continual 
presentation of the affairs of daily life in which we are all engaged, 
to alter the proportions of things by unavowed reticence is a more 
subtle and more dangerous kind of untruthfulness than mere verbal 
inaccuracy. The fact is, that we do not take a sufficiently large 
view of truth. We do not consider enough how deep and wide a 
foundation of patient thought, of forbearing justice, and clear- 
sighted generosity must be laid before a perfectly transparent surface 
can be even possible. Perfect sincerity is the result of a deep 
inward order, in which the true relations of things are grasped so 
firmly that our words, our silence, and everything else which 

to make up our intercourse with each other, fall into their nght 
places without an effort. or silence has its right place as well 
as speech. There are subjects veiled by natural delicacy, and. 
facts marked off by confidential barriers, and trifles which a 
healthy mind shakes off like dust, and wounds to be gently 
shielded, and delightful discoveries to be reserved for favoured ex- 
plorers, and many other spots sacred to silence. The question is,. 
how to combine the perfect preservation of these sanctuaries with 
the openness which inspires perfect trust. We can no more 
fide in one whose mind seems to be full of dark places than in. 
one who lays everything bare. We look to a friend for sheltering 
wings to brood over our contidences, not for magpie tricks of con- 
cealment. 

The true way of dealing with these questions seems to be to 
consider silence as a part of speech; to regard it not as a cavern. 
in which outlawed thoughts may take refuge under cover of dark- 
ness, but as the fair open pasture lying side by side with culti- 
vated tracts of articulation. A noble silence lies fully open to the 
light of day ; and if it is harder to interpret aright than speech, it 
is less likely to convey untruth. This alone is a suflicient reason 
for using it in many cases in preference to speech. When words 
can scarcely fail of going more or less beyond or beside the mark, 
and when an ill-chosen word may leave a lasting scar, it is often. 

ssible by maintaining an eloquent silence to convey all that is. 
important without risk of wounding or of misleading. But that 
this may be so, our reticence must justified, and rightly pro- 

rtioned to our speech. It must even be understood as reticence.. 
f a veil must be thrown over some subjects, let it be visibly a veil, 
not an imitation of bareness. 

There is nothing startling to an uncultivated conscience im 
carrying a confidence up to a certain point and suppressing the 
rest. Yet it is obvious that, by doing so, we may convey a 
most unfair and misleading idea of what has taken place, 
and may greatly injure the character of those of whom we 
speak, What should we think of a mistress who in giving 
the character of a servant mentioned that she never got her 
work finished by the proper time of day, and omitted to say 
that she was habitually called away to attend to other things? 
We should feel this to be an injustice, because the consequences 
of giving an unfavourable character to a servant are immediate 
and obvious. But very similar injustices may be committed in 
conversation, where we too oiten lose the sense of responsibility 
because no particular results are obviously depending upon the im- 
pressions we convey. People will tell one of behaviour which. 
seems to imply some strange want of proper feeling, and give one 
no hint that they are withholding the key to it; very likely from 
a feeling of pertectly justiliable delicacy. But they fail to see 
that, if for any reason the whole truth cannot be told, common. 
fairness requires that nothing should be said. Do we then tacitly 

ledge ourselves whenever we tell anything to tell the whole, and 
is it possible to act out this theory without betraying things. 
which honour and delicacy require us to keep secret? We think 
that there is a great snare in the common idea of a secret, that all 
secrets are necessarily things to be not only concealed, but 
utterly etlaced. On the contrary, secrets ——- not only 
silence but deception ought not to exist. No doubt there 
are cases in which it is of the utmost importance to our in- 
terests or even to our safety that certain things should be 
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actually so buried that no trace of them can ever be per- 
ceived; that it shall not only be impossible to say what is buried 
in that spot, but that there shall be no appearance whatever of 
a grave. [ut such a necessity can rarely, if ever, rightly occur. 
It seems doubtful whether any such secret can exist without 
wrongdoing somewhere, and whether in the long run and for the 
general good it is much to be desired that anybody should acquire 


the great skill necessary for the safe keeping of such secrets as , 


these. A secret which requires to be permanently hidden under 
an appearance of perfect unreserve and easy simplicity is generally 
a more or less guilty secret. Justifiable secrets can generally 
venture to wear an appropriate air of quiet reticence ; not such as 
shall necessarily suggest a mystery, but such as shall by no means 


imply the absence of mystery. Every one has a right to be visibly | 
un 


thomable, but nobody ought to have a cunningly-constructed 
false bottom to his mind. A physician's professionally inscrutable 
air is not misleading ; it is simply baffling. Of course in this case 
everybody knows that there are secrets to be kept, and there- 
fore the mere air of keeping them does not betray any- 
thing which simplifies matters for professional keepers of secrets. 
But everybody has some secrets to keep, some reserves to practise, 
and in most cases had better be content to do so openly. People 
often think that they are bound in honour to prevent a confidence 
being known or even suspected, when in nine cases out of ten they 
are merely bound not to speak of it. The chances are it is already 
known or guessed by half the people concerned ; or, if not already 
known, it will be sooner or later. We ought to act on the truth 
that everything sooner or later comes to light, and to remember 
that while honest silence can never disgrace us, gratuitous de- 
ception probably will. It is enough, then, in most cases where 
we cannot honourably tell the whole truth, to keep silence visibly. 
Of course there are cases in which any marked reticence will lead 
to the truth being inferred. But there is seldom much harm in 
the truth being guessed ; and an honourable listener will feel as 
much bound to silence by such tacit confidences as by any spoken 
one. 

The truth is that among honourable people the utmost possible 
openness should be the rule; and openness is as favourable to 
honest silence as to plain speech. The simple and sincere silence 
which scorns to disguise itself may be quite as effectually batiling 
to impertinent curiosity as the most skilful simulation of 
— And the habit of openness tends, by a sort of re- 

ex action, to preserve the proportions of things in one’s own mind. 
By making it a principle as much as possible to reveal things as 
they are, if at all, to give sketches which, however slight, shall 
leave out no important consideration, we learn really to see truly. 
Such a cultivated sense of truth will naturally involve a well- 
placed reticence. One who sees things in their true proportions 
and relations will understand how to withhold whole chapters 
where silence is appropriate, instead of passing over a sentence so 
as to change or confuse the sense of the context. It is, indeed, 
not only unprincipled, but most futile, to think to keep a secret by 
hiding a single point like the ostriches. Many people feel them- 
selves at liberty to tell the most private histories if only they give 
No names, quite forgetting how easily, how almost inevitably, some 
other half confidence will supply the key to the riddle. It is true 
that an anonymous story is generally soon forgotten; but the 
practice is not the less dangerous when avy real interest is in- 
volved. Facts hang together in such an inscrutable way as to 
baffle our cleverest attempts at artiticial rearrangement; and the 
natural order has to be followed in what we withhold as much as 
in what we give. Not only are there natural groups of facts so re- 
lated to each other that to give a part for the whole is really to speak 
falsely, though literal accuracy may be scrupulously preserved ; but 
there are habits of confidence which give a prescriptive right to 
certain kinds of information. It is difficult to say what is the 
precise sin against friendship which is committed when we indulge 
in a capricious or unnecessary reticence ; but it is certainly very 
destructive to intimate relations in the long run. It breaks up the 
repose of habitual intercourse, and it suggests, if not hidden faults 
of character, at any rate a want of that subtly pervading principle 
which gives the most lasting charm. A habit of confidence estab- 
lishes a right of way through each other’s minds, which should not 


be withdrawn without sufficient cause. A certain stability of | 


mind is almost the first condition of satisfactory friendship, and 
nothing conveys a stronger sense of stability than regularity in 
reporting oneself. When we can safely infer from a friend's 
silence that nothing interesting has happened to him, we are 
indeed in a prosperous state of intimacy. The habit of having no 
secrets is so extremely convenient that, when once established, it 
is pretty sure to be kept up. And one great advantage attending 
perfect openness is that it is much less likely than concealment to 
give rise to gossip. Nothing checks people’s surmises and baffles 
curiosity and disarms criticism so effectually as simply telling them 
facts. If you are particularly anxious that the facts should go no 
further, by far the best plan is to tell the whole. If you take 
people frankly into your confidence they are far less likely to tall 
about your affairs than they will be if an interesting mystery hangs 
about the subject. 

On the whole, it seems that reticence is a valuable power, but 
one in the use of which great discretion is required; and that it 
loses all its dignity as soon as it is practised without a sufficient 
cause. tush words are scarcely more dangerous, and are generally 
much less unwholesome, than capricious silences. And few words 
can attain to the harmonious nobility of a rightly placed and per- 
fectly open silence. 


| THE PARIS BOOK-HUNTER. 
E PERE LECUREUX is dead. His place knows him no 
| more, and his vast collection of odd volumes has gone to 
the paper-makers. The Paris book-hunter is inconsolable, and, 
| accustomed like other Frenchmen to depend on the Government, 
| he is inclined to ask why the Ministry do not appoint a new, an 
official Pére Lécureux. It is impossible to suppose that a fresh 
enthusiast for odd volumes will arise to take the place of the dear 
deceased; but a man might collect odd volumes for a suflicient 
salary. To do so, to rescue a tome of the Montaigne of 1659, or of 
the Rabelais of 1741, or of Thierry’s Moliére of 1682, was the joy 
of Pére Lécureux’s life. The volume was almost worthless by 
itself; but it did not lie long on his dusty and disorderly shelves, 
or moulder in the dark caverns where he alone knew how to find 
his way. There are collectors—-and they, through the voice of M. 
Alexandre Piedagnel in Un Bouquiniste Parisien, mourn their 
friend—who are always losing or (it is the same thing) lending a 
| volume. A gapin the shelves, is it not worse than the loss ofa tooth ? 
| Old Lécureux was the man to fill up the gap with an odd volume 
| and restore the comeliness of the collection. He could supply, 
too,a dishevelled and battered set of leaves which contained the 
pages missing from a neater copy. Did Lécureux live now, and 
| see the light of the sun, Drummond of Hawthornden’s copy of Les 
| Essais de Michel Seigneur de Montagne, contenants un riche et rare 
| thresor de plusieurs beaux et notables discours (Lyon, 1595), 
_ should not want the last sheet. What regret, what longing de- 
| sires, the Father Lécureux has solaced! How many a good 
| book he has saved from annihilation! He knew Villemain and 
Patin. The great Brunet, the eminent bibliophile, took him into his 
confidence. If any man could find the second volume of Lie sage 
Résolucontreluneet Vautre Fortune,it was Lécureux. Chateaubriand, 
| nota whole-hearted book-lover, called him in once andagain, Guibert 
de Pixérécourt, the irascible, knew his humble merit. Charles 
| Nodier was his friend. Victor Cousin found him, as he found most 
men, useful, and the Bibliophile Jacob did not disdain his assist- 
ance. He lived among three generations of book-hunters, and the 
| fourth laments him. 

Perhaps the Pére Lécureux did not go before his hour. He 
himself thought, too modestly—but what great man knows his 
worth ?—that his day of usefulness was over, The bigots of our 
| iron time had called his harmless taste a folly. What is the good, 
| they said—men say it every day—of collecting old yellow books 
| with pains and cost, when you can buy a clean new copy of 
| Montaigne or Brantéme for three francs fifty ? Itis difficult to get 
| the works of Clément Marot of Cahors (Adrian Moetjens, 1700), 
with large margin and not stained ; but it is easy enough to pro- 
cure a clean copy of to-day which is much more easily read. Why 
then should you pay sixty pounds for the former edition merely 
because it belonged to the Count d'Hoym? The Elzevir Tacitus 
| of 1672 may be had for a shilling a volume. What possesses the 
fanatic who gives seventy-five pounds for the copy which bearsthe 
arms of Longepierre? Thus ignorant and tasteless persons reason, 
and their reasoning vexed the good Lécureux. He summed up 
his grievances against a mechanical age in one short sentence :— 
“ Ah, monsieur, on ne compléte plus, on réimprime.” Indeed, as 
M. Piedagnel says, “ Reprints of old works being cheap, numerous, 
and to be procured everywhere, the mere worker in literature and 
the frivolous reader conspire to neglect the incomplete examples 
of venerable editions.” It becomes more difficult every day to pick 
up things which to the vulgar seem to possess absolutely no value. 

One is not certain that a bookseller who was simply a man of 
business might not find the search for odd volumes a profitable 
branch of trade. He would have few or no rivals; und, in spite 
of the neglect of the mere literary workman and of the frivolous 
reader, he would have plenty of clients. Paris, France, the world 
are full of people who value books for their associations as well as 
for their contents. They like to see the very page and arrange- 
ment of type that Montaigne or Racine beheld in proof. The 
beautiful contemporary 7éémaque is dear to them just because, in 
spite of all his care, the printer has called Pénélopé “ Pélénopé” 
on the first page of all. They would surely be precious, if they 
could be recovered, the proof sheets of that edition of Moliére 
at which Boileau laboured, but which the Censorship permitted 
not to exist. The yellow paper, the dingy binding which were 
| fresh and white when Mme. du Barry and the Pompadour turned 
| over the pages are esteemed, and not unnaturally, beyond the fresh 

marvels of Trautz-Bauzonnet and Lemerre. Now it is not every 
one who has this taste for antiquity that can afford to pay for its 
satisfaction. The arms of famous people on the binding of books 
add a hundredfold to their modern value. The roughness of un- 
cut edges, the value of an inappreciable space of paper, can only be 
computed in kanknotes of a high denomination. Let us look at 
a few of the prices from a sale in 1869; and remember that, 
during the last ten years, prices have mounted terribly. The 
Memoirs of Bassomperre (Cologne: P. Marteau. 1665) is a little 
book you may pick up, in a dingy state, for a very few shillings. 
A copy which had belonged to the Duke of Grafton sold, in 1869, 
for 401. La Muze Historique, of Loret,a rhymed Court history 
of the reign of Louis XIV., is being reprinted in a very handsome 
style, and costs about two or three pounds. Madame Pom- 
padour’s copy of the original was disposed of for one hundred and 
sixty guineas. The Cicero of the Elzevirs (1642) is not so ve 
hard to procure, but D’'Hoym’s arms on the back made it wo 
200/. Some rich person purchased the works of Roger de Collerye, 
which probably he has not yet read, for about two hundred and 
eighty pounds, 


| 
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A few wealthy bibliophiles contend with each other for these | market now, though they were so much desired eighty years ago. 
0 rizes, while a crowd of literary men, tradesmen, men of taste and | Perhaps a book-hunter with an eye to the far-off future might de 
Jetters who have shallow purses, hunt the quis in search of | worse than amass a really good classical collection. Surely the 


: similar treasures. An odd volume here, and an odd volume there, three-shilling yellow novels of the day can never become rare and 
‘ they pick up, and slowly amass a little library. They are the men precious ? Even this is not impossible, for already a clever but 
n who most need the aid of a professional collector of odd volumes. dirty young poet's first volume has become a thi of price, and 
h Winter or summer, they cannot pass the fourpenny book-boxes on you cannot get the verses of Glatigny. Meantime the book-hunter 
r the quais without stopping to turn over the grimy pages. Occa- is pretty well contented, having the quais to himself and dail 
it sionally they find a great treasure, an example of an early edition braving sunstroke. His taste is the taste des honnétes gens, whieh 
if of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, a stray play of one of the great consoles him for many a disappointment. 
y tragedians. August is their favourite season ; for in August there | 
y is least competition. Very few <a are, as a rule, in Paris, and 
these are not tempted to loiter. The very bookseller is drowsy, and 
d glad not to have the trouble of chatfering. The English go past in | MODERN FANATICISM. 
[. crowds, and do not tarry beside a row of dusty boxes of books. The | T i . ] p A 
* heat threatens the amateur with sunstroke. Then, says M. Octave | 1 is sometimes sizangely asserted that the present age is desti- 
. Uzanne, in a prose ballade of book-hunters—then, calm, glad, | tute of ae _ As compared with the last century such 
9 heroic, the bouguénew's prowl forth refreshed with hope. The | “7 estimate of our Own is not only untrue but conspicuously the 
“ brown old calf-skin wrinkles in the sun, the leaves crackle, you | '’Y°T® of the truth. It is an age full of enthusiasms, literary, 
"5 could poach an egg on the cover of a quarto. The dome of the | poe ap renge ———s moral, and philanthropic. We may see this 
“ Institute glitters, the sickly trees seem to wither, their leaves wax | ae gga; Aa een eee in the thoughts that shake man- 
d red and grey, a faint warm wind is walking the streets. Under his | “'™°: Nor can it be truly affirmed, except with considerable 
. vast umbrella the book-hunter is secure and content ; he enjoys the modifications and reserves, that ours is an age deficient in religious: 
va leasures of the sport unvexed by poachers, and thinks less of the enthusiasm, though as a rule it may take different — from 
) eat than docs the deer-stalker on the bare hill-side. M. Fortiault | those prevalent in the primitive or medieval Chureb. We do not 
~* has sung of his raptures in a century of sonnets (Les Amoureux | ©XPect to see Peter the Hermit preaching a crusade, or St. Antony 
d du Livre,Claudin) ; and, if hispoetry is not always of the first order, bidding his disciples escape from the social circle into the solitude 
4 his heart at least is in the right place. He feels for a deserted book | Of the Egyptian Laura. Yet the Evangelical, the Tractarian, and 
is as another, genes a younger, singer feels for the street-singing the Ritualist movements in England, and the Free Kirk exodus 
ye girl, as an English poet popular with Archbishops feels for the woes | ‘” Scotland, to say nothing of Ultramontane, Old Catholic, and 
4 of the dirty organ-boy or disagreeable match-seller !— other exhibitions of religious fervour or fanaticism on the 
rt Le bouquin souffre par la pluie, Continent, might suffice to remind us that there is often a 
“ Le bouquin soufire par le froid 3 tolerably close similarity between the very forms of ancient 
st I] souffre aussi d’étre & V’étroit _and modern religious enthusiasm. Curiously enough, two startling 
. Sur la planche oi, ’las! il s’ennuie. examples of what will be generally considered the wildest 
“4 He devotes a sonnet to the admirer of Aldines:— fanaticism have just been reported within a few days of each 
See youn, quien soled denn, other, one occurring in Italy and one in England. We will take 
Te Ont des soifs d’infinis .. . » first that which concerns us most nearly. Our readers have heard. 
, Pour deux Aldes jaunis before now of Mrs. Girling, and may perhaps recollect Mr. Auberon 
a Son désir vient d’éclore. Herbert's characteristically chivalrous patronage of sectaries pro- 
d What, indeed, can be more tempting? One yellow Aldine, found | ‘essing what to him even more than to ordinary Christians must 
ks in England at the bottom of a heap of damp and neglected treasures, | “PPear 0B unintelligible superstition. But they had very likely im- 
of proved to be the Homer of Francis L., still retaining a fragment of agined that the whole affair was but a nine days’ wonder and had 
>. the original binding. There is generally just a touch of the specu- long ago collapsed. Mrs. Girling, however—or Mother Girling, as we- 
) lator and the bargain-lover in the book-hunter. M. Fertiault believe she prefers to be called—made her appearance last Satur- 
Z celebrates the good old times, the times before 1830, when, day in the police court at Lymington under circumstances 
Rearteut dis tales sufficiently indicative of the prolonged vitality alike of her super~ 
ly Certain soir, il trouve, pour cinquante centimes stition and her sect. . 
Un plan, qu’il revendit . . . . deux mille deux cents francs. age who been — in the 
: The melancholy of the book-hunter is illust of Hordle for the last seven years, have just been ejected, on 
te of « Whence?” and “ Whither ?” The bibliepbile ceks about his ‘account of the nonpayment of a debt of 15/., from a field they had 
yn, books the question which the metaphysician asks about the soul. cooupiod oes their eviction from New Forest Lodge in 1874, and 
u Whence came they ? Their value depends a good deal on the answer. a in great distress. Their tents and part of their furniture have 
ee If they are stamped with arms, then there isa book which tells you | }, em seized ; their beds have been saturated with rain, and they 
as who was their original owner. Any one of twenty coats-of-arms on Va la -_ rd accommodation than we Tagen highway 2 called 
18, the leather is worth a hundred times the value of the volume which At r in which the remnant of their goods . hoe deposited by 
nd it covers. If there is no such mark, the fancy is left to devise a pect jain 8 officer who removed them from the field. Mrs. Girling 
les romance about the first owner, and all the hands through which ie a ained of their tents being retained, and we can quite accept 
ok the beak has . That Vanini came from a Jesuit college, er assurance that “it was not at all comfortable in the road,” and 
1e, where it was kept under lock and key. That copy of Agrippa De 
of Vanitate Scientiarum is marked, ina crabbed hand and in faded y the community of the slender amount of furniture still in their’ 
ble ink, with cynical Latin notes. What pessimist two hundred — which is Ronsed, ov ‘hie 
ite ee ago made his grumbling so permanent? One can only guess, pe Few hegesgnenn. seems to be disputed. A Mr. Isase Batho, . 
us ut part of the imaginative joys of the book-hunter lies in the fe ~% na prominent member of the sect, but has seceded 
ld fruitless conjecture. That other question “ Whither?” is tw the some of the property whieh, . 
- graver. Whither are our treasures to scattered? Will they he says, belongs to him. Mrs. Giriing’s answer, if its accuracy may 
find kind masters? or, worst fate of books, fall into the hands of be certainly very complete; states that 
he whe thas: 06 Ge the. leaves | Batho brought very little with him when he joined them, but that 
rw to line a box or to curl a maiden’s locks? Are the rarities to | he was one of “ the twelve founders ” who drew up a code of rules 
become more and more rare, and at last fetch prodigious prices? 
or Some unlucky men are able partly to solve these problems in their | “ wo = of them had in fact subscribed. Among these rules 
sre own lifetime. They are constrained to sell their libraries—an ex- ccours the following =— 
od perience full of bitterness, wrath, and disappointment. No sooner | ,,02 entering the community every person must willingly give up to 
ore has the extravagant collector, like Charles Nodier, sold his stock ree Girling, the accepted stewardess of God, all they possess, gold, silver, 
“ than he begins to collect afresh. If he is wise, he has parted with g s, and “9 clothing (exeept what they stand in), without the expecta~ 
books at the height of their fashion, and looks out for others which kind is the 
ry in turn he will make fashionable. Nodier however, to the end of | place without M. A. Girling’s coligken. . eae 
= a a we believe, met with the Virgil on which he had | Mrs, Girling came to the police court attended by Brother Osborne, 
It would be rather hard just at this moment for a Paris book- guilty, 
be hunter to hit on a new and unfashionable class of work which may | oecupied each side of the roadwa: rs » ited a: haw fenninime 
at afterwards come to be sought for by the Rothschilds and the Dukes | yards, and caused a serious pe aes Aa ~4 the em = andzed 
at, who are the chief patrons of bibliomania. Rare black-letter edi- wen a“ 
"he tions, of course, have long been precious. Early copies of the | us there will have to remove us, and fi % aieta yoy _— 
tle poets of the Renaissance have, for forty years, been out of the | Ghairman th told her that if age Se aa ae 
as. reach of ordinary men. The Romantic poets, whose flimsy and | the thew by 
69, quaintly illustrated books had no sale when they appeared, have | dialogue pea hd an end, when the following 
ory and Mrs. Girlin that they were trying to remove the Js, but that 
8 of the cire i . Fashion atroniz ve the goods, but ti 
ten years, the engravings of the little masters the of “The read, and 
on ——— — in —- — of the eighteenth century. The field, but their tents were retained, They were Dot like a party en 
r } i y Vv ot, which were long neglected, have five people that could be taken in anywhere else. She admitted the thiags 
| their price again. The very scraps of the literature of Louis XIV.— | Were in the road, but she did not want them to be put there, for it was not 
7, pamphlets, booklets, and so on—are comparativ ely rare ; they pn = ee in the road; she was much more comfortable where she 
al sought because any one of them may contain a grain of literary fhe Chairman said if Mrs. Girling would undertake that the things 


history, 


Classics, of course, are comparatively a drug in the | should be removed by that day week, the proceedings should be adjourned 
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till next Saturday. If the things were not removed by that time, the 
magistrates would have no alternative but to put the law in force against 
her, the same as against travelling vagrants who might “pitch” by the 
sides of the road. 

Mrs. Girling said, if she made such a promise as this she must be quite 
certain that she had somewhere to goto. She did not plead any desire to 
be in the road, for it was very uncomfortable to be as they were. They 
had never heard a single complaint as to obstruction, and, as to the 
circumstances named by the Superintendent, she knew nothing about 
them. Mr. White was there when they were turned out, and he saw the 
whole transaction, 

In answer to a question by the Chairman, 

Mrs. Girling said she would do her best to remove the obstruction by 


| 


next week, but if she was unable to get a place, what was she to do?) She | 


had no desire to be in the road,and they ought not to have been put out of 
their own place. 

Mrs. Girling was asked if she would undertake to attend again next 
Saturday without a fresh summons being issued. She replied that she 
would attend if it was the will cf the Lord that she should do so. That 
was all she could say about it. 


It is clear from this little interchange of sentiments that Mrs. 


Girling and her associates understand the promise that the Saints | 


shall inherit the earth in a sense to which the holders of landed 
property are not unlikely to demur. By what means their move- 
able effects and food are acquired we have no direct information 
beyond what is conveyed by the rule just now quoted; but the 
strangers who attend their Sunday services are said to have con- 
tributed liberally. 
Girling’s replies to the Chairman of the Court that the Shakers 


It may be inferred, however, from Mrs. | 


hold themselves to possessa vested right to such localities or buildings | 


as they may see {it to occupy, and that those who take forcible steps 


to eject them, on whatever grounds, incur thereby the cbligation of | 
providing them withanew home. Wedonot know whetherthecustom | 
of dancing in public in the simple costume of our first parents | 


before the fall still prevails among them, but even the most long- 
suffering of landowners might not unreasonably object—as Mr. 
Auberon Herbert did object, if our memory serves us—to allow 
their fields to be used for that kind of ad fresco entertainment. 
There is as little reason to doubt the sincerity of these people 
as that of “ the Peculiar People,” who let their children die before 
their eyes rather than trust to an arm of flesh by permitting the 
profane application of medical remedies for their cure, though Mr. 
Batho’s defection proves that the endurance does not always equal 
the intensity of their faith. If it be said that the wildest of medi- 
geval sects could hardly excel their irrationality, there is still a 
certain method about it. Mrs. Girling herself is described as a | 
spare, shrewd, sharp-featured woman, with nothing feminine about | 
her look or manner, and she is supposed to exert a mesmeric influ- 
ence over her followers. We have seen that they are strictly bound 
by rule to place all their property under her exclusive control. By 
another rule no doctrine is allowed inconsistent with her teaching, 
which is declared to be “in strict harmony with Apostolical 
order and the Gospels of Christ.” There is also a rule making 
her decision fizal on all questions, temporal or spiritual. Marriage 
is absolutely prohibited, and we may presume therefore that 


communications concludes with the words, “I am neither publi- 


cist, man of letters, partisan, nor fanatic. I am one inspired 
God, and I can, if I will, move mountains and level them. I hold in 
my hand the sceptre which can make of all Europe one kingdom,” 

“Every schoolboy,” to adopt his own phraseology, is familiar 
with Macaulay’s famous comparison between Ignatius Loyola and 
John Wesley, and the treatment they received from their respective 
communions, There seems no reason why David Lazzaretti, if he 
had lived in the middle ages, should not have become the founder of 
a new Order of Hermit Penitentiaries, instead of the founder of a 
new sect. Francis of Assissi was quite as fanatical in the first 
fervour of his conversion, and more than quite as eccentric. Yet 
the Church appears to have made no attempt to conciliate David 
or to enlist him in her service. His writings were placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius, and Bishops and Archpriests did not disdain 
to unite with the officers of an usurping Government to bring 
him under the operation of the police code. The Ultramontane 
organs vie with one another in their abuse of him. Why is this? 
Hias the Papacy lost its cunning, or is enthusiasm no 
longer available for the service of the orthodox faith? There 
is probably something to be said for both explanations, 
The lofty capabilities and world-wide range of vision of a Hilde- 
brand or an Innocent have not descended with their pretensions to 
the modern Curia. Rome is timid, distrustful, and diplomatic in 
presence of a sceptical proletariate and a divided Christendom. 
Popular fanaticism which does not run in the ordinary grooves of 
Lourdes pilgrimages or Papal Zouaves does not command her con- 
fidence ; it isa thing to be crushed rather than conciliated. On 
the other hand, such fanatics as Lazzaretti are less tractable to 
ecclesiastical authority than their medieval prototypes. St. 
Francis came to Rome as a humble suppliant to throw himself 
at the feet of Innocent. “Saint David” sends a message to his 
successor to dictate the policy he should pursue. There 
is at least a strong political element in the preaching 
of the modern apostle; the medieval preacher of penance 
eared only for the salyation of his hearers. Yet the fact 
remains, on which we insisted at starting, that religious enthu- 
siasm is still a power in the world, and a power by no means 
exclusively confined to such abnormal expressions as those recorded 
here. Lazzaretti and Mrs. Girling illustrate but do not exhaust it. 
What forms it may assume, and to what uses it may be made sub- 
servient in the future, are interesting questions more easily asked 
than answered, But to those who are disposed to accept Comte’s 
classification of the three stages of history as a complete account 
of the matter, and consider the theological stage a thing entirely 
of the past, we commend the inquiry as likely, however unwelcome, 
to prove suggestive. 


A TRIPLICATE PAPER ON TRIUNITIES. 


the Second Advent is believed to be at hand. Meanwhile the it is related of Gibson the sculptor that, having once performed 


community of goods gives to the whole system a distinctly 
socialistic character. 

It may seem a long way from Mrs, Girling in her Hampshire 
lane tothe Italian prophet, “St. David,” who was shot the other day | 
by a company of Carabineers at the head of his motley crew of | 
followers in the Tuscan district of Grosseto. Yet there is more in | 
common between them than the fanatical enthusiasm which they | 
share with all founders of new religious sects. Mother Girling is | 
a Protestant of the Protestants; St. David is rather oddly described | 
as “an orthodox Catholic with a strange superstructure of poli- | 
litical communism.” The communism appears, to say the least, | 
to have been more conspicuous than the orthodoxy. We are told 
indeed that his general doctrine was Catholic, and was based on 
an expansion of the Nicene Creed. But it is difficult to see what 
room the Nicene Creed leaves for the claim made by him, or in 
his name, to be “a new Christ,” or “ Christ come a second time on | 
earth.” If Mrs. Girling has “twelve founders,” St. David chose | 
“ twelve apostles,” and like the English prophetess he required ail 
the goods of his disciples to be made over to him. Indeed the 
final collision with the police appears to have been, as in Mrs. 
Girlivg’s case, due partly to the complaint of a renegade who 
wished to reclaim his property. But so far as the somewhat 
confused reports of his proceedings enable us to judge, David 
Lazzaretti seems to have oscillated between the character of a 
Saint and something higher than a Saint. Originally a waggoner, 
he passed in rapid succession through the careers of a soldier, a 
writer, a Garibaldian, a priest, and an “inspired idiot.” But he | 
had gathered followers round him by degrees during the last five 
years till the number swelled to three thousand, who took the 
name of the Pious Institute of Hermit Penitentiaries and 
Penitents, all of whom, both men and women, wore a peculiar 
uniform and a medal on their breast. He lived in a hermitage on 
Monte Sacro, and had another holy place at Montelabro and a 


| respect for the number Three. 


third at Montoro. His disciples were divided into several 
classes, and it is not easy to reconcile the appearance of 
“ nobles” and “ landholders” among these divisions with the com- | 
munistic principle on which the whole scheme was based. David 
Lazzaretti himself, who is described as a man of forty-tive years 
of age, of commanding presence and benevolent smile, professed to 
have received revelations directly from the Virgin Mother and 
St. Peter,on tie strength of which he addressed formal mes- 
sages to the Pope and the various European sovereigns and 
Governments, both Catholic and Protestant. One of these strange 


a journey from Rome to England and back again in company 
with three portmanteaux, he was found on his return to have 
brought one of the number safely back without ever having opened 
it during his whole absence. To the natural inquiry why he had 
given himself so much additional trouble, he replied, slowly and 
meditatively, “ The Greeks had a great respect for the number 
Three; yes, the Greeks for the number Three.” Neither the 
Greeks, however, nor John Gibson can for a mument*compete with 
Mr. Alexander Fairfax Morgan, Solicitor, Blackpool, in this 
So deep and reverential is his feel- 
ing for this hitherto misunderstood number that he has dedicated 
a whole treatise to its exegesis, and this with a serious purpose 
which merited the support of a sounder judgment. ‘ There is a 
magic in the number Three,” he exclaims, after reminding us of 
the three feathers in the Prince of Wales’s plume—why not add 
the three stars indicative of the best quality of brandy? — “and 
the reason of it should be explained.” With this laudable en- 
thusiasm he rapidly surveys, in the course of ninety-two pages, 
“Man, the Earth, the Heavens; Science, Architecture, Art ; 
Religions, Scripture, and Poetry.” * The catalogue may not seem 
exhaustive, but we must remember that, in the case of what he en- 
titles a “ Triplicate Paper on Triunities,” an additional and striking 
exemplification of the “magic in the number Three” may be put 
before the reader in the headings of the chapters. As the student 
of Malebranche sees all things in God, so the disciple of Mr. 
Morgan is taught to see all things in threes, or rather to see threes 
in all things. And for a time Mr. Morgan’s acute observa- 
tion enables him to proceed triumphantly in his enumeration 
of positive instances. We are reminded that “ Bills in Parliament 
are read three times before they become law; three days’ grace are 
allowed for payment of inland bills of exchange ; a lawyer's fee is 
the third of a pound; and three attendances upon a physician are 
very usually permitted upon payment of one fee.” We do not 
know how far respect for Mr. Morgan’s thesis may go in persuading 
London doctors to assent to this last illustration of “ Triunity ”; 
but elsewhere he is not even so fortunate as this in his investiga- 
tions. Nature presents him with cases which at first sight have 
an uncomfortable look of duality about them ; and these ¢nstantie 
contradictoria, as Bacon would call them, must be explained away. 
He is thus forced either to take refuge in a quasi-scientifie process 
of reduction, or to write a commentary upon Nature; and even 
thus we find him occasionally stranded. Obviously troubled by 
the fact that he has but two legs and as many feet, Mr. Morgan 
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sighs that “he, as a man, cannot be put forward as a creature made | 
in threefold form ”; while modestly admitting that “it is no part 
of the object of this paper to contend for universal tripartiteness,” 
he gallantly meets the “ proper and obvious objection that he has 
but two ears” by looking at the human face “from an artist’s 
point of view.” To such an artist, under Mr. Morgan's instruc- 
tion, “when the forehead, the nose, and the lower part of the 
face are looked at” in profile, “if the ear is taken into view, the 
form of a triangle is at once suggested.” To discover triunity in the 
week would tax most _ ingenuity. But this difliculty also 
is successfully grappled with. “The week consists of six working 
days; or, two threes, and a day of rest.” 

But Mr. Morgan is not always driven to tours de force of 
this description. In other regions he is more at home. Readers 
will be — to find what these regions are. ‘Peep in at the 
nursery. Do triplets hold sway there ?” sop and Pheedrus and 
La Fontaine have taught him, if nothing else, at least the “ promi- 
nence of triunity”; and the story of the Three Black Crows 
acquires a new dignity in assisting us, by the aid of Mr. Morgan, 
to “understand Man.” Nay, even Wordsworth is not too humble 
to be laid under contribution; and, as this philosopher of the 
nursery reminds us, we cannot but cordially agree that “ the child 
is” sometimes “father to the man” in more senses than one. 
Finding, while on the subject of literature, consolation in the 
thought that “even a novel cannot be published but in three 
volumes,” we follow Mr. Morgan into the domain of history. And 
here, although a more thorough examination would have gained 
his theory the +8 of many “ triunities”” which he has over- 
looked, from the Triple Alliance to the three-legged stool dis- 
a by Jenny Geddes at the head of the Dean of St. Giles’s, 
Mr. Morgan nevertheless presents us with a slight skimming, so to 
speak, of the surface of modern times, which is not altogether without 
edification. Guided by a philosopher who finds sermons in the | 
least ot agpoen places, we are conscious that our mental horizon | 
gradually expands. We learn, however insular our views may | 
have been, to see some good in a Revolution which produced the | 
“triplet phrase” Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; and even | 
Nonconformists must recognize the providential guidance of the 
“ great orator of Ireland” who “ loved with sonorous voice to utter 
before vast audiences the thrice repeated words, Agitate, agitate, 
agitate!” Further than this, one would imagine, even 
our Blackpool solicitor could not go. But his research is 
not yet exhausted. ‘Is there only accident in the national flora 
of Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle ?—in the Red, White, and Blue ?” 
And so the enumeration proceeds till we feel inclined to assent 
unconditionally when Mr. Morgan observes that “the difficulty is 
to know what to omit.” Yet, on leaning back to reflect, one 
becomes aware that something is still left for a careful gleaner. 
Though he crosses the Channel to call in the aid of O’Connell, 
Mr. Morgan ungratefully neglects on his way the support proffered 
to his tottering theory by the three Manx legs. We miss those 
ernaments of the social hearth—tongs, shovel, and poker. We hear 
of the “ Three Graces” ; but where are the three wickets ? Perhaps 
Mr. Morgan is not a cricketer; and, if such speculation be per- 
missible, we should incline to surmise, from his omitting all allusion 
to the ceremony connected with the “third time of asking,” that 
ke is still a bachelor, were it not for the clever reduction to a 
“triplet” or “triunity” of a family consisting of any number 
whatsoever, which may be found at p. 16, where we learn that 
“husband, wife, and offspring, father, mother, and children, are 
perfected in their triple oneness, affection, and dependence.’’ 

One of the most bewildering features of his book is the rapidity — 
of the scene-shifting. From the primary school with its “ labyrinth | 
of threes,” headed not unnaturally by “ the three R’s,” we come to 
those—like the author, we presume—“ who have gone beyond these | 
stages of education and submitted to scholastic or public examina- 
tions of any sort.” Scarcely have we recognized the fitness of 
things in the title of the Cambridge Tripos, and mourned over the | 
backwardness of the sister University which contents itself with | 
but two Public Examinations, when we find ourselves transported | 
to Woolwich Arsenal, and invited to admire the “ cohesiveness | 
ef three” as exhibited in the triangular form of the piles of 
cannon-balls, ‘That four cannon-balls can be so placed as to form | 
@ pyramid is a suggestion which Mr. Morgan repudiates with some | 
scorn. “ Two or four will not help to bind one another. But | 
three, by their own inert force, cling together, and, standing erect, | 
present the nearest approach to beauty of which things designed | 
tor so ugly a use are capable.” Having glanced at crystals, free- | 
masonry, architecture, and crossed the “ little rustic bridge, con- 
sisting of two uprights and a plank,” we eventually accompany the 
author into church, where we will leave him to apply the Rule of 
Three to whatever may meet his philosophic eye. On re-appearing 
at the church door we find him in a sentimental mood. Grass, 
he tells us, has been called “the green hair of the earth”; and, 
pursuing the fancy, may it not be pictured as 

Washed with the rains, 
Combed with the winds, and 
Moistened and sustained . 
As by holy oil on priestly head 
heaven’s own dews, 
As it clothes the world with beauty, 


After this specimen of our author's poetical powers, one is not 


| himself. It would be unfeeling to assist our Blackpool solicitor 


such there be) have already “ walked into the country, plucked 
the hedge-rose, and watched the bird” with the ultimate intention 
of dividing both by three. His thoughts then take a loftier flight. 
Inviting those “ who have skill enough” to arrest the sunbeam 
in order that a similar operation may be performed upon it, he 
gaily surmounts the difficulty of the rainbow—which does not, to 
an unpractised eye, seem so easily reducible to Mr. Morgan’s 
sacred number—by observing that “ three aids, namely, the dark 
storm-cloud, the falling rain, and the bright sun-rays must com- 
bine to produce the picture.” He presently soars into the 
domain of astronomy, only to append to the statement of the 
threefold motion of the earth a sort of pean, slightly American 
in tone, which we commend to the consideration, though not to 
the adoption, of “scientists.” “ The very music of the spheres,” 
we learn from this passage, “sings in triple time with all 
creation!” Descending to details, the reader will find that Mr. 
Morgan has discovered the ultimate purpose or jinis of Orion’s 
belt; though, with characteristic modesty, he does not insist on 
the originality of his view. ‘Those three splendid stars lie right 
along the line of the Mquator; there placed to adorn the Earth 
at its birth, perpetual teachers of Triunity!” Teleology is con- 
fessedly an obscure branch of speculation; yet we hesitate to 
profess open disagreement witha writer who threatens unbelievers 
in this account of the raison @étre of the “ three-diamond-studded 
girdle” with being “ scathed with the bitter, biting irony couched 
in the question, ‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades 
or loose the bands of Orion ?’” 

Here Mr. Morgan might be thought to be approaching the end 
of his Phaethon-like career. A last problem, however, remains. 
Even under the influence of the jolly god, Pentheus contented him- 
self with asserting that he saw two suns; how shall the modern 
man be got to believe that the sun is a “triplet”? The answer 
is a triumph of ingenuity, if not of oratory. ‘“ Then gaze at the 
sun if you dare—and perhaps at the distance of Saturn it might be 
done with safety—see on its face dark spots and patches of re- 
splendent brilliancy—‘faculee’ as they are called—. . . here 
is seen Triunity ; dark spots and bright ones, distinguished from the 
general surface!” Nothing could be on the whole more satis- 
factory; and it is doubtless only a timely recollection of its too 
rigidly scientific associations which prevents Mr. Morgan from 
rounding off his demonstration with the mystic “ triplet ” Q.E.D. 

A still more astonishing discovery remains behind. Mr. 
Morgan's convert (it seems that we were wrong to question the 
existence of such a person) is actually made, and turns out to be 
one of the most distinguished Bishops on the English Bench. It is 
a literal fact. No less a person than the Bishop of Manchester has 
been persuaded to honour with an Introduction this indescribable 
hash of silliness. The custom of endeavouring to float a feeble or 
ridiculous book by obtaining for it, in the shape of a few words of 
unwilling testimonial, the tmprimatur of some well-known person- 
age, is not without its analogies in English life; but we havo 
rarely come across a more signal instance of the disadvantage to its 
possessor of that troublesome quality, good-nature. Was it in 
the expansion of some convivial moment that a prelate who de- 
served a better fate allowed himself to become entangled in 
an engagement the fulfilment of which has so sorely taxed his 
powers of reconciling politeness with veracity? At all events, the 
result is a composition, “ vocal” indeed to the “ understanding,” 
but with so delicate a flavour of Delphian ambiguity about it that 
it seems hitherto to have escaped the perception of Mr. Morgan 


in reading between the lines; but the public in general will prob- 
ably agree with the Bishop in admitting, not only that Mr. 
Morgan's “illustrations and counterparts” of the doctrine of the 
Trinity are “not all equally exact and applicable,” but that the 
© effect” of so “ novel an attempt” on readers will be much the same 
as that which the Apostle attributes to prophesying—“ it will serve, 
not so much for them that believe not, as for them which believe.” 


ARCHEOLOGY IN CARDIGANSHIRE. 


——— owing, no doubt, to difficulty of access, the 
recent meeting of the Cambrian Archeologists at Lampeter 
cannot be said to have been as largely attended as the meetings 
of 1875 at Carmarthen and of 1876 at Abergavenny, the attraction 
of new and untrodden ground invested it with an interest which 
amply repaid those who ventured thither. And this is saying a 

‘ood deal, for the delays of the miscalled Manchester and Milford 
Railway are such that, when a traveller avails himself of a return- 
ticket, he can only approximately count upon getting to or from 
ene aneet in the day, from Carmarthen or Aberystwyth. Yet a 
goodly assemblage mustered on Monday the 19th instant in the 
great hall of the College, and on the evening of the next day the 
Bishop of St. David’s delivered the inaugural address. He did 
not on this occasion, as at Carmarthen three years ago, enter into 
speculations as to Welsh history in the past or Welsh historians 
in the future, but preferred to discuss the programme of the 
week, and direct the minds of his audience to a practical view of 
the work before them. In a spirit of almost excessive candour, 
he rather underrated than overrated the objects of interest in 


surprised to discover that while Shakspeare is chietly honoured 
as the creator of the three witches and a few other “ triplets,” the 
epithet “ exquisite” is reserved for Mrs. Hemans. 

But Mr. Morgan is not yet satisfied. He and his convert (if 


| the programme, and certainly he could not be accused of unduly 
| raising the expectations of the assembled archeologists. On one 
or two points he was especially happy; as, for instance, when he 
_Tegretted that the meeting had not occurred in term-time, and 
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dwelt on the advantage which would accrue to the Church in 
Wales if the professors at Lampeter could by the help of such 

therings cultivate in the minds of their undergraduates an intel- 
Rrent interest in antiquarian researches, and thus prevent the 
risk of such false restorations as had been not unfrequent in past 
years. He also took occasion to disabuse the uninitiated of the 
erroneous notion that collegiate churches, such as that at Llandewi 
Brevi, founded by Bishop Bee, and that at Brecon, were designed 
for places of learning and education; an error which, as he 
showed, would have had disastrous results had Bishop Burgess 
revived the collegiate church at the former place under the impres- 
sion that he was bound to establish there the college which he 
afterwards erected at Lampeter. Again, with considerable philo- 
logical shrewdness, he touched upon tbe strong claim of Cardigan- 


shire to be the most “ Welsh-speaking” county in South Wales, | 
and set Cambrian philologists on the trac’ of ascertaining the line | 


of demarcation of the old tribal dioceses by noting where, in the 
northern parts of the county, the Northern Welsh dialect asserts 
itself in preference to the Southern. 

On the morning of the Tuesday when the Bishop's address was 
delivered an excursion was made to the romantic demesne of Dolau- 
cothi, an ascent of some miles from Lampeter by an excellent hill- 
road, which leaves Ty Hywel Hill Camp (evidently British) to the 
right, and passes the a site of one of the five churches com- 
memorating the name Pumsant, a little further on the same side. 
From the village of Dolaucothi the archeologists went first, under 
the escort of Mr. Davies, the agent of the estate, to the remains of 
a Roman bath and hypocausts on the Ynynsau Uchaf farm, about 
three fields from the road to the right. Little is to be seen save a 
small patch of tesselated Roman pavement, and a few vestiges of 
Roman brick and mortar, to indicate the site of the “red 
town” (Tre-géch), where the former existence of an ancient 
villa and station is avouched by the remains of pottery, ornaments, 
and inscribed stones, preserved at Dolaucothi House. Thither 
the party proceeded to inspect these relics of a past activity on 
the banks of the Cothi stream—to wit, glass, hot-air pipes, and 
bricks from the spot already mentioned, a Roman fibula, a 
curious intaglio fixed in cement, a golden chain or necklace, with 
other implements and ornaments of Roman origin. In a loft to 
the rear of the building had been placed for preservation two or 
three inscribed stones, one of which was unmistakably a Roman 
milestone, the other a somewhat maimed inscription to one 
“ Paulinus,” which, according to Gough's additions to Camden 
(vol. ii. 508) was brought from Pant-y-polion, in the parish of 
Cayo. In the same refuge were found divers querns and similar 
indications of industry in former ages. From these the explorers 
turned to the neighbouring gold-mines of Gogofau, not improbably of 


re-Roman origin, and certainly in no very distant past objects of | 
interest to other than archeological speculators. We cannot speak | 


in detail of the theories propounded relative to the conveyance of 
water by a course or duct traceable for several miles along the 
tortuous hill-sides, of the arched caverns or tunnels everywhere 
betokening ancient Roman enterprise in the Gogofau diggings, 
or the evidences of former quartz-crushing found in a large block 
of sandstone, which fancy has invested with the name of 

Pumsant, and referred to the malignity of an evil 
magician towards the five saints connected with the churches 
above mentioned. We must quit the Gogofau region with 
a bare reference to the traces of the Roman road from Llanio or 
Loventium to Tre-godch and thence to Llanfair-y-bryn near 
Llandovery, and to the traces of probable tumuli naturally to 
be expected in such a neighbourhood, and pass on to Cynfil Cayo, 
about a mile from Gogofau, a large ancient church with a tine 
battlemented tower, but internally as uninteresting as too many 
of the churches visited on these excursions. The attraction 
of Cynfil is its “ inscribed stones,” and it was in the nick of 
time that Professor Rhys here made his appearance, and inspected 
the rubbing of the inscription by Professor Westwood on a stone 
removed from the threshold of the church-door and built for 
security into the south wall. Both professors appeared to agree in 
the main as to the letters on this stone, which is partly defaced, 
but which presents in two lines an approximation toREGIN.. . 
FILIUS NUVINTI, in which last word Mr. Rhys thinks he 
can tracea form of “ Nowin,” or “ Ednowin,” which is the original 
of the name of Downing in Flintshire. From Cayo, the hills 
above which are said to abound in stoue circles, the main body 
of the archzologists adjourned to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. 
Davies of Firwd Vale, on the return to Lampeter, while a section 
traversed the old Roman road Sarn Helen, vid Llanycrwys and 
Llanfair, in quest of a Maenhir, which, when its site was duly 
traced, was found to have been some five years ago broken up and 
made into road metal. 

Wednesday's route from Lampeter along the river Teifi to the 
south-west presented a ter variety of attractions. Near the 
first church, Llanwnnen, at which the excursionists halted, and 
which has been conservatively restored, was a moated mound of 
some interest, to which attaches the name of Castel Dba (the 
black castle), and of which the object doubtless was to protect the 
passage of the river Crannel which runs beneath it. At a further 
point of the excursion a similar mound was visited which was 
evidently intended to guard the passage of the Teifi. But the 
chief interest of the excursion was an inscribed stone in the pre- 
cincts of Llanvaughan or Llanvyehan, near a ruined house on the 
Highmead estate, which Professor Rhys pronounces the most perfect 
Gane stone in South Wales. Its present height as it stands 


against an old garden wall is 6 feet 8 inches, its breadth 1 foot | 


8 inches, and the inscription upon it gives “ Trenacatus ie jacit 
filius Maglagni.” In the margin on the side and top are the Celtic 
Ogham characters which give Trenaccatlo, or, in modern Welsh, 
Tren and Cadlo; and the Professor surmises that they may be 
synonyms for “ brave wolf in battle.” From this halting-place the 
visitors passed on to the barn-like church of Llanybyther, of which 
the less said the better. It has, however, a good battlemented 
tower, though the architect's conception is not all carried out, the 
machicolation not being continued on the fourth side. There is 
a chalice of some antiquity, which might throw light on the 
orthography of the name of the parish, said to be spelt in five 
ways; but as far as we could decipher, the reading thereof was 
“Lan... abet... heor,” which does not help matters much. A 
move was made thence to a trace of the “ Sarn Helen” and Roman 
road in the adjoining valley over which towers the British en- 
trenchment of “Pen-y-gaer,” on one side triple-ditched and in 
all its features representing the best type of British camp. It 
had within the last century a deep well on the top; two 
mounds suggest convenient look-out places, and the fact of a Roman 
road, and perhaps station, lying at the base does not at all in- 
validate its titie to be British, but, according to precedent, quite 
the contrary. The proposed onward route to Llandyssil, 
with a view chiefly to the inspection of the “ Velvor ” 
inscribed stone, was abandoned for lack of time; and when 
the party had tarried for refreshment at the picturesque seat 
of Colonel Evans of Highmead, one of the chief supporters of 
archeology, as well as church-building, in the district, the next 
run was to Llanllwni Church, admirably situated on a romantic 
eminence above the Teivi, near which are the ruins of an old priory. 
The church itself was not without interest in its poo 
mound, a singular and ancient place of interment, which was 
found to have contained six layers of bodies, and which has 
again reverted to its old use. Llanfihangel-ar-arth was afterwards 
visited, in the churchyard of which is the “ Uleagmus” stone, of 
which a new rubbing was made, and on which the proper names 
of Vicagnus and Senomaglus are established by Professor Rhys. 
The word “fius” on the stone is a clerical error for “ filius.” 
Before reaching Llanllwni, the excursionists visited Crug-y-wil 
tumulus, and after leaving it they wended homewards by way of 
the well-cared-for church of Llanwennog, notable amongst other: 
objects for a coat-of-arms and an undecipherable legend, as well 
as the badge of “the portcullis” above the porch of the main 
door, and an old and battlemented tower from which tradition says 
was wont to issue one “ Irish Philip,’ who used to dwell there 
and go thence to plunder the neighbourhood. Driven to bay on 
one occasion, he is said to have leapt from the church-tower and 
broken his leg. Taken and executed, he was buried at Bwylch- 
maur cwm Philip Gwyddyl, where within historic memory was a 
bank in the form of a headless man recumbent, with arms at right 
angles. The font here is a rude twelve-sided basin, with a human 
face on each side; on the western walls, externally, a carved stone 
representing the Crucifixion, with the Maries on either side, seems. 
to have been removed thither from some altar or shrine. 

But we must pass on to the two later days of the meeting, on 
one of which the chief object of interest was the ruined Abbey of 
Strata Florida, or Ystrad Flir; on the other, the historic and 
collegiate church of Llandewi Brevi. Either was sufficient to 
make an excursion attractive, though it required some patience to 
brook the delays of the railway journey involved in the former excur- 
sion. When once the train had reached Ystradmeurig station— 
which, as if to beguile the inexperienced, this notable Company calls 
the Strata Florida station—the emancipated travellers drove or 
walked to the remains of the old abbey, a distance of three miles, 
past Pont Rhyd Fendigued, “the Bridge of the Blessed Ford,” 
to the present site of the most famous Cistercian foundation 
in the county, the great ecclesiastical and historic sanctuary 
whose monks were the early bridge and .church builders, 
the authors of at least a portion of the Aunules Cambrie:(one of 


the last entries in which concerns the. hutning : the! 


Florida” buildings in 1286), and the entextaineis. of dis 
Baldwin and his Archdeacon Giraldus, | with’, tle. Abbot ef 
Whitland, when they came thither from Lampeter; preathing the 
crusade. The first abbey is said to have been founded by the Lond 
Rhys of Dinefawr, near the river Flair, in 1164, and rebuilt twice. 
over on the river Teifi. As no mention occurs of its burning in 
Giraldus, the last edifice must have been raised after his visit. 
All that now remains of the abbey is a very beautiful but uncon- 
ventional arch designated by most as“ Irish Romanesque,” in which 
the co-ordinate arches are bound together by three crosiers on each 
side, making, as it were, a deeply recessed arcade. As the material 
of which the arch is composed is pronounced by geologists to be de~ 
cidedly not Cardiganshire stone, the statement of the clergyman of 
the parish, who volunteered a paper on this subject, that according 
to tradition it was all brought, hewn and moulded, from the 
coast, whither it had come from the nearest point to the Forest 
of Dean or elsewhere by sea, seems worthy of belief. It adds 
to the interest of Strata Florida that in its palmy days it was 
the great cemetery of the rich and noble, ecclesiastical and civil, 
in those parts, its precincts extending very wide, and its parochial 
limits extending from the Teifi and Flir to the Elan by Rhayader. 
David ap Gwyllym, whom Borrow calls the greatest of bards, was 
buried under a yew-tree here about 1400 A.D. From Stratflar the 
_ adjourned to Ystradmeurig, the site of a onee famous 
orman castle built by Gilbert, Earl of Clare, and also of a 

famous eighteenth-century grammar school, in which the father 
of Archdeacon John Williams of Cardigan educated several 
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aminent scholars. The school, which for a long time was taught | 


in the barnlike parish church, is now removed to more suitable 
quarters, and only awaits a scheme of the Charity trustees to 
lace it in a still fitter and more commodious position. The castle 

d manifestly been the site of a British encampment before 
it was a Norman fortress; but every hill hereabouts bristles with 
British entrenchments. 

Of the very interesting Llandewi Brevi day it must suffice 
to say that at the well-restored church of Silian two inscribed 
stones of some interest have been preserved, whilst at Llanllyr, 
the seat of Colonel Lewes, adjoining the gardens, are the remains 
ofan inscribed stone and cross, the deciphering of which has proved 
a crux to both Professors Rhys and Westwood. Here was a cell 
of white nuns in connexion with Strata Florida, and on the road 
from Cardigan thither Trefilan, Bettws Leici, and Llangeitho 
churches were visited in succession, with a rest on the way at Aber- 
meurig for the refreshment hospitably tendered. At Llangeitho 
the church is in the most pronounced state of rudeness as regards 
ecclesiology. But no wonder; in the last century the minister fell 
under ecclesiastical censure, because, as his church would not hold 
his congregation, he dared to preach in the open air, for which 
he was suspended. Although a chalice of some antiquity was 
produced, no trace or vestige of a font was to be found, and 
the vicar naively explained that a basin was brought in from 
the vicarage if there was a baptism. After some exploration 
of the site of Loventium and Tomen Llanio, and hunting up the 
Roman stones, two out of three of which as given in Camden 
were found in situ, a visit was made to Llandewi Brevi, which, 
in spite of the vandalism which by way of restoring the old church 
cut off and blocked up the two transepts of its cruciform shape, still 
repays a visit. In its fine tower rising up amongst hills it 
attests the solemn grandeur of the scene where St. David con- 
futed the Pelagian heresy, and, as he preached, the level ground 
rose by a miracle into a natural pulpit, whereon in his honour 
was built this impressive church when he succeeded to the 
— of all Wales, and St. Dubricius retired to 
Bardsey Island. and here our notes of a most pleasurable 
excursion must cease, though it would be ungrateful not 
to speak of the zealous endeavours of the collegiate body, as 
well as of the clergy and laity around Lampeter, to make 
the archeologists’ visit instructive. In the museum held in the 
college hall, where once was a British encampment, were gathered 
rubbings of the — inscribed stones of the neighbourhood 
(two of which, the “Idnert” stone and the “Cenlisini” stone, 
came from Llandewi Brevi), whilst the tables and cases were 
covered with the treasures of the college library and contributions 
of local exhibitors. It may be added that throughout their 
travels the Cambrian archeologists saw abundant signs of improved 
farming and cultivation in this district of South Wales. 


INFANT LIFE INSURANCE. 


A PROPOS of nothing in particular, a correspondence has been 
lately supporting a precarious existence in the daily press on 
the subject of infant life insurance. No Essex poisoning epidemic or 
great baby-farming case has provoked the discussion, So we may 
suppose it to have been in the air, and precipitated naturally by 
the advent of the Long Vacation. A champion of juvenile 
humanity, who has appropriately borrowed his signature from the 
mysterious M. or N. of the Church Catechism, has been suddenly 
inspired to proclaim his opinion that the Act of 1875 is a failure. 
That Act provided that 6/. should be the limit for burial insur- 
ances of children under the age of five. Most persons must 
remember the miserable disclosures out of which the measure 
grew. Parents in the poorer classes were becoming accustomed 
to place extraordinary value on their children’s lives. A death 
in a family was welcomed as a very — however pos- 
sibly sorrowful, event. Insurance on the life of the father of 
a family, or against his sickness, is a very diflerent thing from 
an insurance on an infant's life. From the former the wife and 
children obtain a partial substitute for the missing wages. From 
the latter the father, while relieved from a dead weight on his 
earnings, secures himself also against having to give a set-off for 
this relief in the shape of present expenses. The child, when 
alive, brought nothing in, but instead took a certain amount out. 
The general principle, however, of life insurance is that the person 
effecting an insurance must have an interest in its subject-matter. 
Such an interest 2 man clearly possesses in his own life and health. 
It is by a somewhat roundabout process of reasoning thata father 
can be said to have an insurable interest in his infant’s life. By 
insuring it he does not provide a compensation for earnings which 
death or sickness has intercepted, but guards himself against a 
special liability to pay money out of pocket. 

Under the system which the Act of 1875 superseded there 
was nothing to hinder a parent from making a pecuniary profit 
cut of a bereavement. Six pounds are not enough to set 
« premium on infanticide. The working classes may be ex- 
onerated from the suspicion that they murder their babies 
for the balance remaining r payment of the undertaker’s 
bill. But there is a wide debateable land between definite 
crime and indefinite neglect far more fatal than arsenic. The real 
question is not whether infanticide is promoted by allowing pro- 
vision to be made for burial expenses, but whether indifference to a 
child’s ailments may not be encouraged by the knowledge that its 


coffin is already paid for. It may be argued plausibly enough that 
the 6/. represents nothing but the weekly pence paid in advanee 
to build up a fund for the discharge of an exceptional burden. 


. Only praise is awarded for the providence which anticipates extra< 


ordinary demands. The Buria! or Friendly Society, or the Odd- 
fellows, are simply the poor man’s bank, and one which ought to 
be, though often it is not, a good: deal safer and more remunerative 
than an old stocking or the cottage thatch. It might doubtless be 
better from a moral point of view could the special association 
between the advantages of insurance and the deaths of infants 
be removed ; but in this very association consists the inducement 
to the working-man to set apart the weekly payments. Moreover, 
it is only because death is a condition of payment that the club 
can afford to take off its subscribers’ hands the pecuniary burden 
of asudden calamity. Every member's children happily do not 
die, and without the payments for the survivors the outlay on the 
premature deaths could not be supported. Did the weekly pay- 
ments simply entitle to repayment of the aggregate amount out 
of the funds of the Society, the Society could not afford to 
reimburse the charges of burial to a father who might have 
lost a child. But, in fact, the real a of the system is the 
effect produced on the uneconomical intelligence by the direct con- 
nexion between the money paid and a definite and particular object. 
What would be repulsive to more cultivated sensibilities is at- 
tractive to the average working-man. It is not a pleasant thought 
that in his class a funeral is something of a holiday. He may be 
very far from desiring a child’s death, yet’ may be glad, should it 
come, to feel that he can claim from his club means for what we 
have seen described as “ some amount of feasting.” But this manner 
of regarding a funeral did not originate in Burial Clubs, and 
would not cease were they to be debarred by legislation from 
paying 67. on a child’s death. Certainly it is on that sentiment 
that they depend for their success. The precise and specific cha- 
racter of the object for which the weekly payments are being 
made renders it palpable to the contributor’s fancy, and imparts 
a sense that he is investing capital remuneratively. 

Legislation on Friendly Societies and Burial Clubs can be suc- 
cessful only if it recognizes the craving of uneducated minds for 
individualizing the object of their economies. At the same time it 
cannot be altogether to the interest of an infant under five that his 
father should associate him inseparably with a decent funeral equip- 
age, followed by an agreeable social gathering. There is a certain 
danger that parents who have insured the lives of their children, 
and find them apparently bent on passing the age of five, may 
entertain an uneasy feeling that they have spent their weekly 
pence in vain. A suggestion has been thrown out that what are 
termed endowment insurances, which secure the payment of a 
certain sum on the attainment by the child of a specified age, 
might obviate the dangers of the present system. Unfortunately, 
they would do so by ignoring all its advantages. A working-man 
in the receipt of fair wages does not desire to save that his child 
may find itself in the possession of 6/. at the age of five. What 
he requires is to be himself guaranteed against a sudden burden of 
three or four pounds for funeral expenses. Yet if the thing 
were to be done over again, we have a strong suspicion that the 
right course for Parliament would be wholly to forbid in- 
surances of infant lives which can have no insurable value. No 
English workman, even in bad times, would find it impracticable 
to provide, whether before or after the event, the few pounds 
needed for a child’s funeral. But we suppose it would be 
rash in these days to interfere to such an extent with the 
rights and liberties of English workmen. A House of Commons 
like the present, doubtful of the power and the programme of 
workmen electors at the next election, is not in the least likely 
to amuse any leisure it may have from foreign politics with experi- 
ments in that direction, Even working-men, however, could 
scarcely take umbrage at a restriction of infant life insurances to 
the sum required to discharge bare funeral expenses. An advocate 
of the existing system declares that 6/. is no more than is wanted 
to provide the amount of ostentation and parade, with the 
subsequent hospitality, which the working classes regard as in- 
dispensable adjuncts of a respectable burial. But it cannot be 
asking too much to expect that, at all events, the cha: of these 
embellishments of infant mortality should be defrayed out of the 

ivate resources of the household. Too often the death of an 
infant child in the working classes is conclusive evidence, not in- 
deed of actual crime, but of selfish apatiy or stupidity. The 
event should be an occasion for shame and remorse, and not for 
ostentation and de. Law is searcely accomplishing its obvious 
end of extending the utmost possible inducement to parents to 
watch over the lives of their children when it encourages a 
feeling that a penny a week will frank an infant comfortably to 
its grave and leave a surplus for funeral baked meats. 


WILLIAM TURNER OF OXFORD. 


IS painter is gradually winning his way to the tation 
which he did not achieve in his lifetime, bat which sinedealis 


and conscientious work thoroughly deserved. Like the obscure 
Alexander Pope, who would have been considered a respectable 
writer if he had not been a contemporary of his great namesake, 
William Turner’s name was overshadowed by that of the greatest 
of English Still a painter who is represented 
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is mentioned with res 


William Turner's work by the exhibition of two of his best pictures 
in last year’s Loan Collection at the Grosvenor Gallery makes a 
more than perfunctory notice of him desirable; and those who had 
the good Satene to see the excellent little collection of pictures 
lent for exhibition at the recent Oxford Agricultural Show will 
have obtained a fairly complete idea of the chief features of his art. 

William Turner was born at Blackbourton in Oxfordshire in 
1789, died in 1862, and was buried at the quiet little Oxfordshire 
village of Shipton-on-Cherwell, in the midst of the country which 
he loved so well and painted so faithfully. He was a member of 
the Old Water-Colour Society, and exhibited constantly for a 
number of years. But he never became popular, and at the sale 
of his pictures after his death, in 1863, many excellent drawings 
fetched shillings which now fetch guineas. He lived at Oxford 
for the greater part of his life, and there are plenty of men living 
who have a grateful remembrance of the lessons they received from 
him, and of his modest, upright character. One such wrote in his 
copy of Redgrave’s English Painters, — to the brief and 
not a discriminating notice of William Turner in that 
work :—“ His character was unobtrusive, upright, and honourable, 
truthful as his own drawings are to nature. He was a steady and 
sincere friend. From an intimate knowledge of forty years.” The 
writer of the above also relates how, when he once wished to buy 
some of his sketches, generally finished on the spot, and, though 
slight, full of poetic feeling, the old man put him off with :—“ No, 
no, Mr. ——, they're so careless, they're so careless. I really had 
rather you did not buy them. They're not worth it.” So the 
wouad-be buyer had to wait till the auction after the painter's 
death to secure some good specimens of what was really his most 
original and characteristic work. Apart from his quiet years of 
regular work at Oxford, the chief event in the artist’s life was a 
os he made to the North of Scotland and the Isle of Skye. 

e brought back a number of sketches from this tour—some of 
which he worked up into larger pictures—and considerably enlarged 
his stock of artistic impressions. This was the longest journey he 
made, and he never set foot out of English ground. Looking over 
a portfolio of his slighter pencil-drawings at Oxford, one gets a 
fairly complete idea of the extent of the painter’s wanderings. 
Perhaps the greater portion of these drawings are of his own county 
of Oxtordshire. Thus there is a charming sketch of the old manor 
house at Shipton-on-Cherwell, and a series of sketches of different 

laces on the Thames. The Malvern country comes next, then 
rbyshire, then the Lakes, whence the subjects for many of 
his best pictures were taken, and lastly Scotland. The greater 
number of his finished sketches are in the possession of private 
persons in Oxford, or in the county; but as the painter’s name is 
rising in reputation, they are beginning to be scattered over the 
country at It is fortunate, therefore, that the Oxford Show, 
coming when it did, should have given an opportunity for bring- 
ing together a representative collection of his works. 

Perhaps the casual visitor to the gallery at the Show would have 
been first attracted by the two large water-colour drawings af Bor- 
rodaile and Loch Etive. But these do not show Turner's work at 
its best. The “ Borrodaile” has, it is true, some rock-painting 
which is better than the painter's rock-painting generally is. But 
the lilac tones in the distance are more than dubious, and there is 
a thin, poor brightness over the whole picture. If one compares 
it with the three first-rate examples of his work in the Grosvenor 
Gallery—“ Stonehenge,” “ After the Storm,” “ Lowering Weather” 
—one understands how little the picture represents the painter's 
happiest efforts. The same may be said of the “ Loch Etive,” in 
which the attempt to give the misty morning light over the lake 
and hills, with a dazzlingly bright foreground to contrast with it, 
only succeeds in giving us something perfectly unreal. But, as 
one goes through the pictures on the walls one after another, one 

ins to conceive a greater respect for this painter. Take, for in- 
stance, the two drawings of Oxford in the floods. The larger 
one is spoilt by a willow, the foliage of which is of a crude, 
false green; but what a richness of suffused sunlight there is in 
the whole picture, and how it reminds one who knows Oxferd of 
those early November days, when there comes a bright, soft day 
now and then after much rain, and the flood-waters are bright and 
placid like a lake. But these same floods can be dreary and 
sombre in another mood; and the “Sunset over the Flood, 
Oxford,” shows with what power and feeling Turner seized and 
expressed their melancholy sentiment. The sky strikes up from 
an intense yellow near the setting sun to a steely blue, a colour 
in reflected in the gloomy, heaving water. As the sky recedes 
from the West it still remains full of colour; but it is broken 
and piled into lurid threatening masses, which we can see are 
heavily charged with rain. The one man labouring across the 
fields in his punt accentuates the loneliness of the scene, which the 
sight of the stant spires and towers of Oxford does not relieve, 
The other pictures of Oxford and the neighbourhood are chiefly 
large oil paintings, one of which, “ Oxford from Hincksey Hill,” is 
by no means without merit, but will hardly hear comparison with 
the wonderful picture of the same subject by the greater Turner. 
In fact, with the exception of the charming little “ [fey Church,” 
which is in oils certainly, but so thinly and lightly painted that 
the artist seems all the time to be struggling after the methods of 
his more familiar medium, William Turner cannot be said to be 
tly successful as an oil-painter. There are no other pictures 

of the Oxford neighbourhood in the collection, but it may be men- 
tioned that University College, Oxford, possesses a large water-colour 


t in Modern Painters, must occupy a | drawing of the broken gorse-grown ground to the south of Shotover 
corner in the history of English art. But the interest roused in | 


Hill and the wide expanse of plain beyond, which is in the painter’s 
happiest vein. But we have not yet mentioned the picture which 
is undoubtedly the most remarkable of William Turner's in the 
collection. This is a “ Coast Scene, North Devon,’ which is an 
imaginative work of a high order, and decidedly among the most 
successful of what may be called the ambitious efforts of the 
painter. From a dark coast and rolling moorland on the left, 
where a rising smoke is the only sign of human activity, the eye 
drops at once to a great depth beneath, where a rippling, dark 
blue sea rolls in towards the clifis, These cliffs seem to overh 
—or, at all events, fall so sheer into the sea, that the point where 
the sea touches the land is unseen, and there is no line of foam to 
break the perfect stillness of the whole, or to arrest the eye as it 
travels over the illimitable sea, finding,as Wordsworth says— 
In every inch of all that field of light, 
New pleasure, like a bee among the flowers— 

till it reaches the glowing West, where the sun is sinking, but 
wrapping himself betore he sinks in a garment of light-transtigured 
cloud. But no words can give the impression of the solemn peace 
of the whole, or of its strange mystic beauty. It is all the more 
strange that this picture should be spoilt by one of those naivetés 
into which this painter sometimes blunders, doubtless with the 
idea that they must be put in to catch the eye of the vulgar. Just 
as in a picture of the Cherwell we have an impossible kingfisher 
poising himself to be painted on an impossible reed, or as in a draw- 
ing of Cuchullin Hills, Skye, we have a few unreal stags dotted 
about, which were not in the original sketch, so in this admirable 
picture there is a very wooden sea-gull posted on a rock just in 
front of the spectator, giving one an uncomfortable idea of 
staginess and unreality which detracts from one’s enjoyment. 
But it is characteristic of the simple naive nature of the man to 
make such a mistake. A cynical friend would have been very 
useful to him to laugh him out of these little absurdities, 

This collection must have brought home to any one previously 
acquainted with Turner's work certain of its excellences and 
detects with which he was already familiar. The hills are drawn, 
as always, with a consummate eye for mountain form. For the 
folds and shoulders and buttresses of a mountain he has the feeling 
which the great sculptor must have for the fleshy covering of the 
face, aud he represents them with the same suggestiveness. But. 
the painting of detached rocks is almost always a little deficient. 
It is rare to find an honest, lichen-covered, weather-worn boulder 
ina picture of Turner's. The rocks havea way of presenting flat sur- 
faces and sharp edges, and have often a wooden appearance enough. 
The rocks, for instance, in the “ North Devon” are by no means. 
the strong part ofthe picture ; they are, as has been already hinted, 
much better in the “ Borrodaile.” There is no picture in this col- 
lection to illustrate the painter's remarkable power of drawing 
trees. But remarkable it is, as any one will allow who knows any 
of those slight sketches of his where, for instance, a group of 
Scotch firs stands on a knoll outlined against a tender evening sky, 
or a single ragged oak rises from a lonely heath. Of Turner's 
methods of work it is not necessary to say much. The chief 
peculiarity is his liberal use of body-colour. He often gets a good 
effect by ‘this means; but perhaps not less often errs in using 
it when his aim should have been the greatest lightness and deli- 
cacy of touch attainable. 

In endeavouring, however briefly, to make some estimate of 
William Turner's place in English art, it is necessary once: 
more to bring forward the dates of his birth and death—1789- 
1862—to put beside them the following :—De Wint, 1784-1849; 
Old Crome, 1769-1821; David Cox, 1783-1859; J. W. M. 
Turner, 1775-1851. Itis safe to say that William Turner must 
have been intimately familiar with De Wint’s work, and it is 
more than probable that he had carefully studied that of Old 
Crome; but there is no trace in his work of any influence of 
David Cox or J. W. M. Turner. He remained, in fact, all his 
life one of the old school. The broad, daring manner of David 
Cox has no resemblance to his modest, careful work, with its vein 
of quiet, almost melancholy, sentiment; and the exuberant rich- 
ness and glory of the greater Turner’s great work was equally 
beyond him. His best work has nothing gorgeous or Titianesque 
about it, and makes no endeavour after such things. If ever 
he does attempt to invade the province of the great colourists, his: 
colour almost always loses its delicacy and quiet beauty, and becomes 
false and poor. So his most ambitious agg 0 are by no means. 
always his most successful ones. When he is ambitious he often 
tends to become academic. His true talent is of a serious, quiet,, 
reflective turn, and his true master is De Wint. Mr. Ruskin calls 
De Wint “the painter of the lowland river”; so, perhaps in an 
inferior degree, is William Turner. But in his love for and under- 
standing of mountain scenery he passes into a world which De 
Wint did not know. Few men have understood like him “the 
peace that is among the lonely hills.” Calm and peace—those 
words form the keynote of his work. He is not De Wint’s equal, 
for De Wint never falls so far below the level of his best work as 
William Turner sometimes does below the level of his. Also De 
Wint is the master, and William Turner the pupil. But he is 
not unworthy to be ranked along with him, and to some minds his 
work will have an even greater charm. 
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THE TROCADERO EXHIBITION. 
Ill. 


HE hall No. IX. of the Trocadéro Exhibition contains an 
interesting collection belonging to M. Fred. Spitzer; among 
other things, some admirable metalwork. The armour in the wall- 
cases is of various periods, mostly belonging to the beginning and 
middle of the sixteenth century. One or two medizyval suits are 
perhaps open to doubt as to their genuineness ; but there are good 
examples of embossed Itaiian casques and shields of brown iron, 
with damascening in thin gold, parts being simply gilt. The thinner 
damascening was executed by chasing the metal rapidly, and so as to 
turna thin edge up, the gold being then laid over the parts worked, 
and the edges pressed down over those of the gold. In richer and 
more costly damascened work a narrow chase is cut in to some depth, 
and gold wire hammered in, so that the precious metal, being so 
much the softer, is held by its expansion round the roughnesses of 
the chase or channel of iron. In one of the right-hand wall- 
cases will be seen a suit of puffed armour, in imitation of 
quilted work, and a helmet, of which ‘the visor is in the shape 
of a grotesque nose. Smaller iron work, probably from Augsburg, in 
the form of locks and keys, some hammered up in relief, pierced, 
chased, and damascened, is worth careful notice, particularly a 
lock-plate decorated with figures of Adam and Eve. Here is a 
large assortment of mathematical instruments, illustrating the at- 


tainments of the science of the fifteenth century. There are sun- | 


dials, quadrants, compasses, an orrery, and a crystal globe, with 

uatorial divisions ; a beautiful dial in the centre, made to move by 
clockwork, shows the courses of the planets and changes of the 
moon. Most of these instruments are executed in gilt metal, or fine 
brass, and are richly ornamented with chasing. Amongst these there 
is a set of astronomical tablets of ivory, belonging to the fifteenth 
century, and having the outer cover carved with the flagellation 
of Our Lord in relief. With these we should study a collection 
of clocks in many forms, some in those of various animals. A 
fine example in the middle is fitted with bells to strike the hours 
and quarters. A series of watches in metal and crystal cases adds 
completeness to this illustration of the clockmaker’s art. There are 
one or two remarkable examples of earlier metalwork, particularly 
a candlestick probably of the twelfth century. It is square 
in the stem, has acanthus foliation round the nozzle, and the base 
stands on four seated figures of the Evangelists. The four faces 
of the stem are enamelled with figure subjects. M. Gay has herea 
collection of old Limoges belts, and other personal ornaments, of 
bronze, encrusted with enamel. A fine carved font-cover, from the 
church of S. Romanus, in Rouen, stands in the middle of the room. 
The fifteenth-century tapestries are continued down these walls. 
One piece, in which the Flemish feeling for fecundity of ornament 
may be said to culminate, represents the baptism of Our Lord. 
The borders are of great width, and are of extraordinary richness 
and variety. Full-length figures of saints and prophets holding 
scrolls interrupt the continuity of the inner lines, and enter the 
field of the picture. It belongs to M. Erlanger, but forms no 
part of the series already noticed ; nor is there any other piece so 
full and decorative of its date and kind. M. Spitzer owns four 
pieces of Italian tapestry, perhaps made at Mantua; the central 
subjects are the four seasons. An interesting collection, sent by 
M. Strauss, is entirely made up of Hebrew MSS. and objects used 
in Jewish worship. Amongst these there is a curious ark or repo- 
sitory from Mantua, dated 1505. It contains various receptacles, 
and is ornamented with carved and painted tracery of late design. 
There is also to be seen a small portable shrine or tabernacle, covered 
with beaten silverwork and precious stones. It holds scrolls on 
which the law is written or printed, and is made for travelling. 
The MSS. seem interesting, but they have no special attraction for 
ordinary sightseers. Such a collection, however, is too rarely seen 
to be passed without observation. 

We now pass into a hall containing one of the most interesting 
series of objects to be seen in these galleries, though they do not 
belong to the best period, or illustrate the highest efforts of European 
art in the middle ages or the Renaissance. The “ Polish histori- 
cal” collection is exhibited by Prince Czartoryski, and contains the 
relics of several generations of Polish kings and princes. Among 
the most touching memorials are two dummy horses representing 
the old Polish breed which carried the cavalry of Poland, the 
bravest and most accomplished military horsemen of their day. 
They are richly caparisoned with silver filigree and jewels at the 
junctions of straps and head-stalls, with long housings that sweep the 
ground. This horse furniture is perhaps as old as the days of the 
rescue of Vienna by John Sobieski. Frocks of curious mail—some 
in plates or layers, one lapping over the other, some in scales sewed 
on thick canvas or leather—remind us of the sculptures on the 
column of Trajan. They are identical with several of those shown 
in the bas-reliefs of that column representing the wild riders 
who crossed the Danube on the ice to attack the fortified camps 
and settlements of the Roman legionaries. The general character 
of the older part of the Polish collection will strike the visitor as 
Oriental rather than European. The arms of later date, particu- 
larly the crooked sabres which became so popular in Europe, are 
of excellent make and finish. A number of chains, buttons, and 
other ornaments are made in bold filigree silver set with tur- 
quoises and garnets, like the showy Hungarian jewelwork of the 
last century. All sorts of personal ornaments are laid out in the 
table-cases in the middle of the room. Amongst other things is 
a series of badges and stars of various orders of knighthood, some 
perhaps extinct along with the Polish monarchy, The visitor 


who is curious in such objects will note, in a collection of fans, 
one, probably of Dresden manufacture, mounted on carved ivory 
sticks. It is of extraordinary delicacy and perfection of work, 
both in the painted chicken-skin mount and the carved “ brins.” 
Amongst the fans exhibited recently by amateurs and dealers in 
this country, nothing has been shown equal to this example. There 
is a large wall-case filled with txble-plate of the last century— 
tureens, sauce-boats, coffee and chocolate-pots, corner-dishes, &c. 
They are more highly ornamented than the silver of contemporary 
manufacture in England, retaining debased Renaissance ornamen- 
tation, with a good deal of “ flourish.” Altogether this collection 
is interesting from the great variety of details that make it up, and 
the graphic and effective illustrations they put before us of a 
wealthy and noble society now crushed out of shape. 

The twelfth hall contains several doorways, fireplaces, and 
other furniture carvings in walnut-wood of Italian sixteenth- 
century work, belonging to various contributors. In this room 
M. Henry exhibits a large collection of court and other swords 
worn during the last and the earlier years of the present century. 
The next room pretty well exhausts the sixteenth-century con- 
tributions, The collection of M. Riggs contains a good deal of 
armour, and in one of the table-cases is a fine example of the 
long Spanish—or, more properly, Italian—rapier. It measures 
four feet in the blade and bears the cutler’s name—De Francisco. 
The remaining halls, beginning with No. XIV., which illustrates 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are well filled with 
the showy and skilful productions of what may be called the 
decadence from those great days of art which extended from 
the last quarter of the fifteenth to the first of the seventeenth 
century. It will be seen in all the productions of these later 
centuries that, while admirable skill and dexterity remained to 
the workmen, artists of a more enlarged grasp of mind were rare, 
and the times traded on the inheritance of good traditions which 
had come down to them and added comparatively little to it. 
In this room a large collection of faience, or painted pottery, 
from various parts of France is exhibited in the wall-cases. 
An important series comes from the Ceramic Museum of Rouen. 
The old Rouen manufacture consists of vases, ewers, and other 
show pieces, occasionally of dishes and plates. They are coloured 
in rich full blue on a pale sea-green ground with an excellent glaze. 
M. Gréau, whose name has been quoted already, has a large assort- 
ment of Nevers pottery, dark blue on white; some of these pieces 
have gold colour; others are coloured in imitation of the 
early Italian majolica, and belong to the earlier or first period of 
Nevers pottery. A few specimens of delft, of no great import- 
ance, are shown in another case, and examples of Valenciennes and 
various other pottery manufactures of different parts of France. 

Table plate of the reign of Louis XIV. is probably as rare as 
plate of the same period is in England. This arises not only from 
the changes of fashion which send old silver to be re-made, but 
also from the large scale on which family plate has been con- 
tributed to the exigencies of the State both here and in France. 
There was something like a wholesale contribution of this nature 
in the reign of Louis XV. during the Seven Years’ War. During 
the Revolution much, if not most, of what remained was sold or 
seized and turned into coin. The visitor will see a set of very fine 

ieces in a glass case on the left-hand wall belonging to the Barons 
R and R. de Seilliére. They are of admirable design both in shape 
and decoration. The old classical details belonging tothe ornamental 
plate of the Renaissance survive in these pieces, modified to meet the 
modern requirements of the table. The pieces shown in this case 
are massive, and well worthy of study by ps on at atime when, 
to judge by the plate of the day, we seem barren of satisfactory 
shapes and propriety of ornament. A series of smaller pieces of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century designs is shown on another 
case, but they are scarcely equal to those described. 

The eighteenth century saw the rise and success in many coun- 
tries of the manufacture of hard porcelain. Many examples of 
Dresden, Chelsea (exhibited by Mr. F. Davis, of London), and 
Sévres are to seen in this court, A table-case contains an 
interesting tea and coffee service en vermeil. Of the enamelled, 
pietra dura, and jewelled snuff-boxes several collections are 
to seen. Some of these are triumphs of the jeweller’s 
art, and, being small, they seem to have survived in consider- 
able numbers to our times. Three or four table-cases are filled 
with these beautiful works, A good collection of the old 
“Saint-Esprit” and other peasant jewelry is contributed by M. 
Lefrangais, of Rouen. M. Olivier has a collection of eighteenth- 
century watches. These are no longer the inventive and very 
curious productions which have been noticed in other sections, 
but watches of modern shape. Some are of enormous size and 
are called carriage watches. The cases of others are engraved, 
enamelled, jewelled, embossed, or decorated with more kinds than 
one of this ornamentation. Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries cover 
the walls continuing the series already noticed. A case against 
one of the walls contains a series of those mixed metal and porce- 
lain candlesticks and chimney ornaments which were fashionable 
in England in the middle of the last century and figure in the 
compositions of Hogarth. The Barons de Seilliére have a large 
monumental clock and one or two cabinets or dressers, unsur- 
passed in their kind, the latter belonging rather to the six- 
teenth than the seventeenth century. ere are fans of several 
kinds; both those known as “ Vernis Martin,” ivory painted 
with elaborate miniature and ornament, and polished with the 
Martin lac; and others of a later date, mounted on elaborate 
sticks of carved and gilt mother-of-pearl. 
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-and excellence in quantity and choice of examples, but tor being 


A curious collection belonging to M. Liesville shows the dies 
made during the earlier period of the revolutionary mint, and 
coins struck from them, as well as coins of uis XVI. 
There is a large assortment of musical instruments by the great 
masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; bass-viols, 
violins, and violoncellos with various additions, sets or sympxthetic 
chords. A large clavecin of old Italian work, shaped like the 
modern grand piano, is supported on the shoulders of a whole 
shoal of tritons, sea-nymphs, hippocamps, and other marine deities, 
life-sized, with a mass of wood carved into waves to hide their 
fishy extremities. This composition has been already seen, if 
our memory does not play us false,in London. Altogether this 
French half of the Trocadéro deserves praise not only for splendour 


arranged with intelligence and in chronological order, as far as the 
claims of collectors to keep all or large parts of their possessions 
together would permit. 

A separate pot sam on the first-floor contains French contribu- 
tions to an Oriental collection. The Arab, Persian, and Indian 
arms are of rare merit. An ancient Persian sword (Basilewski), 
straight, set with turquoises, some partially green from age, on the 
hilt and scabbard, is specially worth notice. Amongst the Persian 
and Indian armour will be seen some curious horse-armour, such 
as a champfrain with cheek flaps gracefully damascened, and 
shirts of fine linked mail. The carpets are of great age ; several 
of them have designs never seen in modern work, and worth 
all the examination carpet-makers could give to them; the lapis 
lazuli and crimson colours have maintained their tone and purity. 
Amongst the metalwork visitors will notice several hanging lamps 
made to enclose candles, square truncated pyramids with domed 
covers, and hanging pricket candlesticks, all decorated with delicate 
piercings, twisted work, and ornamental chains. 

Most of these beautiful objects form part of the collections of | 
the more important exhibition below stairs. They are put together | 
so as not to encumber the lower galleries, or to perplex the 
unaccustomed eye by their juxtaposition with the art—so widely | 
differing in many respects—of Europe. A Catalogue of the entire 
contents of the ‘Trocadéro is in course of preparation. The hopeful 
look forward to its appearance before November. In point 
of fact, we may be tolerably sure that such a collection, match- 
less as it is, has no chance against the gay contents of the great 
structure over the river, in popular favour. Lyons silks, jewelry, 
steam-engines, toys, sugar-plums, and other productions of the day 
will prove more attractive than medieval beaten work and Limoges 
enamels. We can study these, however, at our leisure, for the 
crowds will be elsewhere. The only regrets we shall entertain will 
be that a part of the year’s exhibition so profoundly interest- 
ing should have been made accessible so late, and be likely at so 
early a date to be dispersed. 


THE THEATRES. 


“ expressing slowness of apprehension,” wrote Charles Lamb 
of Dodd, “ this actor surpasses all others. You could see the 
first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his countenance, climb- 
ing up by little and little, with a painful process, till it cleared up | 
at last to the fulness of a twilight conception—its highest meridian. | 
He seemed to keep back his intellect, as some have had the power | 
to retard their pulsation. . . . A glimmer of understanding | 
would appear in a corner of his eye, and for lack of fuel go out | 
again. A part of his forehead would catch a little intelligence, | 
and be a long time in communicating it to the remainder.” With 
a difference these words, written by perhaps the finest of English | 
critics, would apply to Mr. Sothern’s performance of the strange 
character which, to use a French phrase, he “ created” seventeen 
ars ago, and which seems now as popular as ever, in spite of its 
ing an excrescence upon one of the worst plays which Mr. Tom 
Taylor has been able to write. Viewed from the highest standpoint 
in the interests of art, the lasting popularity of Mr. Sothern’s im- 
personation is open to some objections. It is a truism that the 
constant repetition of the same character cannot exert a good in- | 
fluence upon the style of the actor with whom the impersonation | 
is associated. On the other hand, it is Mr. Sothern’s merit that— 
unlike Mr. Jefferson, in whose acting in farce there were distinct | 
traces or reminiscences of Rip Van Winkle—he performs other 
= without a hint of his being the same actor who stutters and 
isps and assumes an inimitable air of vacuous cleverness throughout 


Our American Cousin. But, as we pointed out when A Crushed | 
Tragedian was produced at the Haymarket, an actor may guard | 
himself against the dangers which come from persistent repetition | 


of one character, but he cannot guard the public against them. 
Mr. Sothern’s audiences have been accustomed to admire him in 
two parts which may be called technically “ character-parts "— 
David ¢ Garrick and Lord Dundreary—and in the parts 


playing the originality and invention which are his great 
merits. When he ap in a character which was 
as new and as carefully studied as either Garrick or Dundreary, 
but absolutely different from either, the public refused any full 
recognition of the worth of the impersonation, chiefly, it would 
seem, because it took them by surprise. In the woebegone, broken- 
down tragedian with hoarse voice and staring, squinting eyes they 
failed to ize the actor whom thoy hued hithesto stun im pasts 


which called for ease and liveliness of demeanour; and they re- | 


of light- | 
comedy heroes which give him but little chance for dis- | 


jected the performance for the very reason which demanded admi- 
ration—that is, because the actor had completely effaced his own 
identity. This is not less the case with Dundreary than with 
Fitzaltamont; but Dundreary is as established a fact as Our 
Boys, with, it must be said, very much better reason. An able 
paper has lately appeared in a contemporary on the character 
invented by Mr. Sothern, which pointed out with great truth 
that the artistic success of the performance depends upon its 
just hitting the proper point between truth and caricature. If, 
as has sometimes been said, the representation was a mere piece of 
buffoonery, it could scarcely have lived so long and made 
so deep a mark. Lord Dundreary is neither a buffoon nor an 
idiot; he is a clever fool. He is continually on the point of 
catching or hitting out for himself a good idea, and his brain 
always stops just short of reaching the mark. The most striking, 
if not the finest, illustration of this is found in the first scene, 
when Lord Dundreary asks a riddle with great glee and for some 
time cannot remember the answer. The look of vexation and 
—s expressed in the wandering and searching eye is admir- 
able. 

It may be interesting to see what impression Mr. Sothern pro- 
duced, when he played Dundreary in Paris, upon a critic who is, 
to our thinking, almost as superior as is M. Vitu to the much- 
vaunted, or at least self-vaunted, M. Sarcey—M. Jules Claretie. 
M. Claretie begins by pointing out the gross faults and absurdities 
of Our American Cousin, and observes, with some astonishment, 
that a biographical English dictionary informs him that Mr. Tom 
Taylor's pieces are “les plus spirituelles, les plus élégantes et 
les mieux construites de la scéne anglaise, et l'on cite, comme 
preuves, les Victimes, le Mariage inégal, U Election contestée, ete., 
des drames ou des comédies que nous ne connaissons pas. Nous 


attendrons pour les juger. Quant ce Cousin d' Amérique, disons, 


pour ¢tre franc, que sans M. Sothern on ne I'écouterait certaine- 
ment pas.” M. Claretie goes on to compare Mr. Sothern’s 
Dundreary to Frédérick Lemiitre’s Macaire and Monnier’s Joseph 
Prud'homme, which is certainly high praise :—‘ Qui devinerait,” 
M. Claretie goes on to say, “l'acteur dans ce personnage? De 
pied en cap il est lord Dundreary, c’est-a-dire un niais élégant, 
ridicule et vaniteux, baillant sa vie, et laid, hideusement laid, a 
force d’étre joli, Comme tout est étudié dans le swell depuis la 
marche sautillante jusqu’au petit rire entrecoupé qui ressemble 4 
un gloussement de dindon! Comme les accessoires sont choisis 
dans cette scéne de la toilette ot le swell] rayonne entouré de sa 
triomphante auréole de brosses & cheveux, de teintures, de pom- 
mades et de philocomes! Point de charge dailleurs; au con- 
traire, chez M. Sothern, comme chez les autres acteurs anglais, une 
conscience pointilleuse.” M. Claretie, who, it will be observed, 
fine critic as he is, has missed the finer shades of Mr. Sothern’s 
impersonation, goes on to comment upon the extraordinary 
finish of the English stage both as regards acting and 
mounting. ‘ We observed,” he says, “ when Mme. Kistori was 
here with her company how extremely inattentive Italian actors 
are to all scenic details. English players, on the contrary, display 
a wonderful talent in this. English acting is like English painting; 
not a wrinkle on the face, not a button on the coat, not a grain of 
dust in the scene is forgotten. If the action passes in the country 
we are shown a landscape worthy of Constable. Everything is 
arranged with an eye both to truth and effect. Nothing which 
can help the illusion is forgotten, and in the careful realism of the 
whole there is something very attractive.” Possibly the knowledge 
that a distinguished French critic has paid this compliment to 
our theatre may dispel the cherished illusion of those people 
who think that they exhibit a refined taste when they declare 
that they cannot endure an evening in an English theatre, but 
never miss a chance of going to one in Paris. These are the 
people who go to see Niniche, and come back talking of the 
delights of the Théatre Francais, which they take to mean a 
French theatre. It is true that many English actors neglect the 
study of their art: and it is equally true that many French actors 
do the same. Before we leave the subject of Owr American 
Cousin, we may suggest that, as the piece has been almost 
completely remodelled, it might be well to carry still further the 
finish which M. Claretie admires, and prevent the ladies and 
gentlemen of the play from addressing Dundreary as ‘“ my lord.” 
At the Prince of Wales's Theatre Diplomacy is given with 
a changed cast. Mr. Forbes Robertson, who takes the part 
of Orloff, formerly filled by Mr. Bancroft, finds, for the first 
time within our knowledge, an opportunity of showing his com- 
mand of emotion and his technical skill to signal advantage. Mr. 
Conway, as Captain Beauclerc, displays a capacity for the expres- 
sion of passion which might not have been suspected from his 
previous performances; but he makes the mistake of arriving too 
soon at a climax. Mr. Arthur Cecil has found means to improve 
by one or two finished touches his admirable performance of Baron 
Stein. The actresses who take the places of Mrs. Bancroft and 
Mrs. Kendal have a difficult task to perform, and it would perhaps 
be ungracious to point out their shortcomings. 
At the Opéra Comique H.M.S. Pinafore continues to be attrac- 
tive, and bears remarkably well the test of being heard and seen 
| for a second time. On the occasion of our first visit Mr. Temple 
| played the part of the Captain. Mr. Barrington has now resumed 
this part, which he plays excellently, and Mr. Temple invests that 
of Dick Deadeye with an almost Mephistophelean malignity. 
| The little piece, by Mr. Grossmith, which precedes H.M.S. Pina- 
fore is lively and clever. 


| Mr. Burnand has presented the public with a dramatic version 
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of Thackeray's inimitable Jeames's Diury, which is given at the 
Gaiety Theatre, and which is about as bad as a play can be. This 
is the more surprising because Mr. Durnand possesses an admir- 
able and original vein of humour of his own. In attempting to 
graft this upon a humour of a different kind he has made an 
egregious blunder. Mr. Terry does his best to give life to the 
character which Mr. Burnand has spoiled, and his efforts are not 
unappreciated by a public which delights in the abnormally long- 
lived and senseless te of Iaust which follows Jeames, and 
which appears to afford undying gratification to the frequenters 
of the stalls, who have borrowed the crutched stick of pantaloon 
by way, perhaps, of giving themselves dignity. If we cannot con- 
gratulate the manager of the Gaiety Theatre upon his pieces, we 
may at least be thankful to him for his spirited introduction to 
the English public of the electric light, which has been long in 

ublic use in Continental cities, and the advantages of which it 

been reserved for him to exhibit in London. 


questions whatever. But even such a purely negative result could 
be obtained by philosophy alone, as people will never leave off 
asking questions of this kind unless and until it is shown by a 
critical and adequate examination why no rational answer can be 
expected. For our own part, it seems to us worth considering 
whether we should not enlarge the conception of science or 
organized knowledge, as including both natural science—the 
methodical arrangement of direct knowledge in Mr. Hodgson’s 
sense—and philosophical science, the methodical construction of 
reflective knowledge. Philosophy is distinguished, indeed, from 
science “ by being an exercise of reflective as distinguished from 
direct consciousness”: it does not deal with things supposed to be 
given “as objects outside consciousness for consciousness to stand 
and look at,” but with things as they occur in consciousness 
itself. But, unless we assume a special organ of knowledge in 
philosophy, which Mr. Hodgson does not, the nature of evidence 


' and the ultimate test of truth are the same in both philosophy 


and science. And the generic unity of truth is to our mind even 
more important to assert than the difference between direct and 


reflective consciousness. We would, therefore, either make 


REVIEWS. 


HODGSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION.* 


T is difficult to avoid exaggeration or distortion in taking a 
eneral view of a philosophical work which requires so much 
thinking over as Mr. Hodgson’s. But we are not spesking in 
haste, and we do not think we are speaking without sufficient 
reasons, when we say that this is the most important contributien 
to British philosophy since Ferrier. It may be that on some 
points we are biassed in Mr. Hodgson’s favour. For some time 
past we have protested, in a desultory way and as we could find 
occasion, against divers fictions and fond things which still cumber 
the ground of metaphysics, and chiefly against the arch-fiction of 
“ things in themselves.” Mr. Hodgson attacks “ things in them- 
selves ” in force, and works out by a full asd exhaustive discussion 
conclusions like those which we have partly indicated. and on very 
similar grounds. In such circumstances we cannot pretend to 
occupy a position of impartial criticism. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hodgson has in some ways not done himself justice. He has made 
the book much harder readivg than it ought to be; so much so 
that we fear a good many of the readers who might derive most 
profit from it will be repelled by the excessive difficu'ty of the 
style. The difficulty seems to be partly due to a subtle and pecu- 
liar habit of thought, but immediately to a certain neglect of 
literary form which we are sorry to see on the increase in English 
philosophical writing. Not that Mr. Hodgson, or the other writers 
whom we have in mind, can be said to write ill. But their lan- 
guage is not that of the English world of letters; each of them 
invents a kind of dialect for himself, and the natural consequence is 
that only a few experts will take the trouble to learn it, and philo- 
sophy is made not more, but less, accessible to the educated commu- | 
nity. Perhaps it may be said that the ideas of modern philosophy re- 
quire a new mould of language to express them. We answer by 
pointing to the example of the philosophers who have already 
written in our own tongue so as to make their works English 
classics, No one can say that Hume and Jerkeley did not 
handle subjects as abstruse and delicate as any of their 
followers. But they did not invent a speech of their own; 
they knew the capacities of English and found them sufficient; 
and their writings are safe as masterpieces of English com- 
osition through all the advances or revolutions of philosophy. 
he Oxford edition of Hume's philosophical works has given 
an excellent opportunity of comparing the literary with the | 
merely technical method. Hume may be read with interest | 


and delight by almost any fairly lettered person who will bring | 
to him attention and a clear head. Mr. Green’s introduction is 
quite unintelligible to any one not familiar with metaphysical con- 
troversy, and is at best hardly readable. It is powerful, but it is 
not literature. Mr. Hodgson does not go so far as Mr. Green 
in the esoteric use of language; but he goes some way in that 
direction, and it is a drawback to the value of his book ard to one’s | 
pleasure in reading it. 

Mr. Hodgson announces his aim to be the continuation of the 
critical or analysing part of Kant’s work, with a view to lay 
foundations on which philosophy may securely build hereafter. A 
preliminary chapter deals with the distinction of philosophy from 
science; the task of philosophy being, as Mr. Hodgson puts it, the 
analysis of the notions which science accepts as ultimate. Science 
assumes an observer on the one part, on the other a world of per- 
sons, things, or both, standing as it were over against him and in- 
dependent of him. It starts from the fact of experience that a 
world of matter, Yaa the qualities of mass, energy, and so 
forth, is perceived by us. What experience and perception them- 
selves are it does not inquire ; not even when, as in psychology, it 
traces their natural history in relation to the material organism. 
The questions thus left aside by science are those whica make 
philosophy necessary. Not that it is necessary that philosophy 
should answer them. For philosophy, so far as it has gone, has 
already shown that a good many apparently weighty questions, 
being in truth irrational, do not admit of any rational 
answer, and it is conceivable @ priori (before one has gone into 
the matter) that this should be the case with all philosophical 


* The Philosophy of ane By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 2 vols. 


science cpver philosophy, or go back to the usage of Descartes and 
Newton—revived in our own time by some eminent physicists— 


and extend the general term philosophy to the whole field of 


science, distinguishing it into physical and metaphysical. 
Reflection is the fundamental principle of Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson’s metaphysical method. What, then, is reflection? We 
may define it, perhaps, as that property of consciousness whereby 
it makes the distinction of object and subject. Consciousness 
itself is given as the ultimate fact we have to work upon; ulti- 
mate in this sensé, that we cannot go about to explain how it 
comes to be there at all; not ultimate, of course, in the sense of 
being incapable of analysis, for the very business of philosophy is 
to try to analyse it. Here let us note that any one who talks 
about mind being directly known as a simple substance cuts him- 
self off altogether from philosophy. His error precisely cor- 
responds to that of the materialist; and the more or less crude 
dualism which is accepted as a substitute for philosophy, and even 
under its name, by a great number of excellent persons, combines 
the absurdities of both. But we shall never be able to keep up 
with Mr. Hodgson if we do not assume, and beg the reader to 
assume, that Kant has not lived wholly in vain. With Mr. 
Hodson, then, there is a primary consciousness which is mere 
unreflecting feeling, but which it is impossible for us now to re- 
produce. The process of reflection distinguishes a subjective and 
objective aspect cf what is perceived, but distinguishes them as 


' inseparable correlatives. Ordinary thinking, “ by uncritical pro- 


cesses founded on this distinction,” proceeds to separate them ; and 
science deals with the separate objects of knowledge thus created. 
“ Finally, analytie philosophy or metaphysic returns to the insepa- 
rable character of the two distinct aspects.” The analysis must 
begin by assuming as little as possible, that is,a series of conscious 
states without any reference to self or objects. Self-consciousness 
is, in Mr. Hodgson’s view, posterior not only to primary conscious- 
ness, but to the first process of reflection; it is a subsequent per- 
ception arising from reflection. As Descartes himself explained, 
cogito eryo sum is not a syllogism, but a statement of the manner 
in which self-consciousness arises. Still, if we follow Mr. Hodgson, 
we must say that cogito is prior to swm, though not in the relation 
of premiss to conclusion. Reflection is the development of the 
sum implicitly given in the cogito. It is the process by which 
indeterminate consciousness becomes my consciousness. This 
priority of thought in general to self-conscious thought is also very 
conspicuous in Indian philosophy. The elaborate and often fanciful 
schemes of cosmology or psychology (for they are not distinguished ) 
which are given by the various Indian schools all agree in putting 


| self-consciousness quite late in the series. 


Consciousness, then, is the only ground and evidence of existence ; 
and when we come to treat analytically the question of what we 
really mean by existence, we find that it means presence in con- 
sciousness, and nothing else. Hence all existence is knowable, and 
unknowable existence appears in its true light as a contradiction in 
terms. Why, then, were philosophers led to invent the phantom 
of Things-in-themselves, Substrata, the Absolute, or whatever else 
one may call it? Mr. Hodgson answers thus—Things in them- 
selves are the stubborn residuum of inquiry into phenomena by 
the method of natural history. If you begin by assuming the 
phenomena as having independent existence, and explain as much 
as you can about them, you come at last to an unexplained re- 
mainder of this same independent existence, in the form of matter, 
cause, mind, or ego, according to the special character of the 
inquiry. And you find it just because you put it in. (Mr. 
Hodgson, by the way, gives Spinoza’s Substance as an example of 
the unknown absolute thus found underlying phenomena, as to 
which we must differ from him. We think Spinoza’s Substance 
is distinctly not a substratum.) Thus the distinction between 
phenomena and things in themselves is shown to be the result of 
mixing up analytic with non-analytic thinking; the method of 
reflection “really abolishes the Ding-an-sich, at the same time 
abolishing the distinction between phenomena and noumena.” Even 
if one could get an answer to the question why the universe as 
we know it exists at all, “what is the ultimate source of being,” 
such answers would still have to be in terms of phenomena. We 
are compelled to pass over the critical and historical discussion of 
recent English speculation, and post-Kantian philosophy generally, 
with which Mr. Hodgson illustrates his own view. 

Having so far cleared the ground, Mr. Hodgson proceeds to a 
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more detailed analysis of the elements of knowledge. The passage 
in which he defines his relation to psychology, and to the strife 
between materialism and idealism, is so characteristic that we 
must give it in the author's own words. He describes his theory 
as idealist, or rather reflectionist, in philosophy, but materialist in 
science, including psychology :— 

The causes and the genesis of this and that individual conscious being, as 
well as of each and all the states and processes of his consciousness, depend 
upon matter in motion. And if vou tell me that matter in motion is nothing 
but sensations in coexistence and sequence,—I reply, that this is an analysis 
of the nature of matter, not an account of its genesis or history. ‘The first 
cause that we can discover, anywhere, is matter in motion; and, that we 
can analyse this cause subjectively, only shows the truth of my assertion 
that the domain of genesis, of historv, of science, is subordinate to the 
larger domain of nature and philosophy. I do not profess to assign the 
prior condition, the substantia or cause or agent, of consciousness at large. 
- . » Materialism, then, which is worthless as philosophy, inasmuch as it 
gives no account of what matter and motion are, or in what the efficiency 
of physical causation consists, is the only sure standing greund in science, 
where the problem is, assuming these phenomena as given, to measure, 
weigh, and predict, their sequences and co-existences, 

Again, Mr. Hodgson admits time and space as constant formal 
elements in our consciousness; but he does not hold them to 
belong to the mind as distinguished from objects. They are not 
imposed by the mind on things, Kant, by supposing the mind to 
come to the attack of objects, as it were, with an armoury of 
a priort forms ready made, was in effect making the distinction 
between subject and object twice over. In the critical passages 
which follow there are some wholesome remarks on the artificial 
divisions of mental action which have made so much confusion in 


philosophy, and which Ferrier somewhere calls“ faculties and that | 


sort of rubbish.” Leaving all superfluities aside, and reducing 
consciousness as far as possible to its ultimate terms, Mr. Hodgson 
assigns as its minimum possibile a succession of different feelings— 
a succession in which, strictly speaking, there is no present, but a 
“past and future divided by an indivisible point or instant.” This 
fixes time as a formal element, not only in our consciousness, but 
in all consciousness ; in other words, in existence. Of course there 
is nothing new in the statement that all consciousness is conscious- 
ness of difference between successive feelings in time: what is 
peculiar to Mr. Hodgson is the manner in which he develops it. 
Space and time in their general indeterminate character, as 
“metaphysical elements of consciousness,” are carefully distin- 
quel from their later and specialized determinations, the figured 
space and discrete time with which science has to do, which are 
entia imaginarta, and, in a manner, physical objects. Mr. Hodgson 
gee his view of the formal elements of consciousness to explain 
the nature of memory and association. This discussion is a good 
example of his method, but we have not space to follow him 
into it. 

In the analysis of perception and conception the important point 
is made that the formal elements belong to the concept as much as 
to the percept. The house of imagination is built of the same 
materials and grounded on the same earth as the house of sense. 
If we conceive a thing seen or felt, we conceive it in space; if we 
conceive any change or motion in it, we conceive an event happen- 
ing in time. This again is a simple consideration, but necessary 
to be dwelt upon to clear the mind of loose talk and false 
transcendentalism. Before we go on to the specific treatment of 
logic there is an historical sketch of the Realist controversy, in 
which Mr. Hodgson shows his breadth of knowledge and appre- 
ciation by finding some good words to say for the Schoolmen. His 
view of Formal Logic on the merits is that its real significance 
has hitherto been obscured by the presumption that predication 
pes classification. The modern logician takes “ the rose 
1s as equivalent to “the rose belongs to the class of red 
things.” But this is the developed meaning of the propositiou, not 
the original one. We should be disposed to call it the soctal 
meaning, for this reason—considered in itself and with reference to 
the affirming subject alone, the proposition is a simple judgment 
and does not assume anything to ie lene about a class. But 
the use of propositions in life is to give information to other 
people, and there the class-meaning comesin. If I say to a man 
who has never seen a rose, “ The rose is red,” this is equivalent to 
saying, “ There is a group of perceptions called rose ; one of its 
constituents is a perception you are familiar with in other objects 
as red.” This is the usual, but not the only way in which we can 
bring in the class-meaning. For we may say “ the rose is red” to 
a man who‘knows a rose when he sees it, but does not know 
English, meaning, “ Zed is the name of the colour-perception which 
you know in the rose. Now you will be able to dente that per- 
ception, in whatever group it ye | occur, to all English-speaking 
people.” Either way the real value of the predicate as a named 
concept is that it is a common 
view of the predicate, Mr. Hodgson consistently holds that the 
modern device of quantifying the predicate is a complete mistake, 
and that, on the contrary (for the purposes of analytical explaua- 
tion at any rate) the subject ought to be dequantified. If this is 
done, the syllogism can be treated as “a process of reasoning by 
unquantified propositions,” and the substance of what it expresses 


| not take rank with the bestof the preceding “ Epoch ’volumes,such, 


is “the combining two severally observed facts.” Thus syllogism | 


is restored to its proper place as the general form of inference, of 
which induction and deduction are both species. 

The proposed restoration can doubtless be effected only at the 
cost of abandoning the vain-glory of universal propositions. Here 
is Mr. Hodgson’s instance of an inductive syllogism :— 


This piece of Iceland spar has double refraction (Bis A 
This piece of Iceland spar is a crystal Bis C 
Therefore this crystal has double refraction  (.". C is A) 


This gives the making of two observations and the result of com. 
bining them, though the result is only a particular proposition 
about an individual piece of crystal. As for the deductive syl- 
logism, it is, in the common form, as J. S. Mill says, a petitio 
princtpti, “All men are mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore 
Socrates is mortal.” If you know that all men are mortal you 
already know that Socrates is mortal. But let us dequantify is 
thus, replacing the general terms by their intension:—“ To be 
rational and corruptible is sooner or later to cease to live ; Socrates 
is rational and corruptible, therefore Socrates sooner or later will 
cease to live.” This does not wholly dispose of the difficulty, but 
it shifts it to the right place. It shows that the real point con- 
sists in finding out that “ Socrates is rationsl and corruptible ” ; 
and thus we get the practical value of deduction in its true light. 
Serpents bite, ropes may be safely trodden on ; is this coiled thing 
in the path a rope or a serpent? There occurs to us, however, a 
qualification which may be of some moment. Mr. Hodyson speaks 
of particular observations and propositions ; but no observation or 
proposition is really particular. Sense and language are such 
rough instruments that we can neither perceive nor predicate 
without generalizing. And as regards language this is most 
chiefly the case in that early period of education, both for the race 
and for the individual, in which the formation of concepts and 
judgments is most active; in plainer terms, when we are learning 
to observe and reason. 

We have so far tried to set forth Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s line 
of thought with no more addition of our own than seemed needful 
to bring out the main points in a short compass. In dealing with 
work of this merit and importance we hold fair exposition to be the 
first duty, criticism only the second. Various questions arise on 
Mr. Hodgson’s method and results which call for examination; a 
full examination we cannot hope to give to them, but we shall say 
a few words on them when we proceed to the author's application 
of his metaphysical and logical principles to the more definite 
problems of philosophy. 


JOHNSON’S NORMANS IN EUROPE.* 


T was a good idea to include in the “ Epochs of History ” series 
a volume dealing with the history of the Normans. Under 
various names—sometimes under the vague appellations of 
“ pagans ” or “ pirates,” sometimes under the more precise designa- 
tions of Danes, Northmen, Normans—the Scandinavian adventurers 
enter largely into the history of the British Isles, of Gaul, and of 
Italy, and their deeds, treated in an episodical and fragmentary 
manner, are familiar to every child who has learned aught of his- 
tory. But it is not often that “ the Scandinavian Exodus,” as Mr. 
Johnson terms it, is treated asa whole. In the usual elementary 
histories of England or of France, the Danes or Northmen appear 
periodically, hke pestilence or famine, and the young student is 
probably content to suppose that their sole motive for coming was 
what our American brethren expressively style “ pure cussedness,” 
Beyond Scandinavia itself, no state with a history sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be treated as a separate subject preserves their name. 
Normandy merges in France, and after the Revolution its ve’ 
name vanishes, at least officially, from the earth. The Danis 
settlement has had, no doubt, abiding effects upon the North of 
England, but these lie below the surface. No local nomenclature 
preserves the memory of the “ Denalagu ”—the name is one known 
only to antiquaries. Few people have had a larger part in mould- 
ing Europe than the Scandinavians, and few have lett so little ex- 
ternal evidence of their presence beyond the limits of their own 
home. 

Hence a small and handy volume which gives a connected 
account of the work of the Scandinavian rovers cannot, if written 
with fair skill and ability, fail to be useful; and Mr. Johnson has 
in the main performed his task well. As he himself virtually 
owns in the preface, his work hardly fulfils the promise of its title, 
being in fact rather a history of the Normans considered in their 
relation to the Conquest of England than of the Normans in Europe 
at large. Want of space has obliged the author to content him- 
self “ with the briefest sketch of those settlements which do not 
intimately affect that event ””"—the conquest of England to wit— 
and, as he especially deplores, to cut short the history of the 
Norman settlement in Italy, “one of the most interesting of all, 
and one which requires the more attention, because it has not been 
adequately treated of by any English writer.” But it is useless 
quarrelling with limitations which are imposed by the present 
for little books, and, after all, it does not so much matter what is 
left out so long as what is put inis good. Mr. Johnson’s book will 


for example, as the Early Plantagenets, which was in fact an 
original work ; but it is up to the general level of the series—that 
is to say, it is a useful epitome of the accepted modern authorities 
on the subject—and it ie in addition the merit of being read- 
able. The opening chapters,in which he deals with the poetic 
mythology ot the North, and describes the character and appear- 
ance of the Northmen—their dress, their arms, their long galleys 
with their dragon-headed prows and gaily striped sails—are sure to 
interest young readers. e commend to the attention of Miss 
Cobbe and others who deplore the follies of modern female 


* Epochs of Modern History. The Normans in Europe. By the Rev. 
A. H. Johnson, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Historical 
Lecturer to Trinity, St. John’s, Pembroke, and Wadham Colleges. London: 
Lonemens & Co. 
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attire the fact that, according to Mr. Johnson, the wives and 
mothers of the Vikings wore decidedly short skirts; indeed, 
‘dressed much as the men.” When we remember that in 
Gaul, which was ravaged over and over again by the Scandi- 
navians, the women arrayed themselves in clinging, trailing 

ents such as are worn by saints in painted windows, 
we feel that here is an admirable text for any strong-minded lad, 
who wishes to make out a connexion between long skirts an 
national degeneracy. Mr. Johnson duly distinguishes between the 
first Scandinavian incursions, which were mere marauding expedi- 
tions, and the later ones, which were definite attempts to form 
settlements. The earlier rovers were simply pirates; while the 
men who in the ninth century took to the seas rather than live 
under the harsh rule of Harold the Fair-Haired and his brother 
kings in Scandinavia were a rough sort of colonists, seeking a 
new home in place of that which they had abandoned in dis- 
gust :— 

The pirates sailed the seas, pounced down upon any defenceless point, 
harried, sacked, and burnt the place, and were off again before any resist- 
ance could be organised. They had no idea of forming any definite settle- 
ment, and ravaged the territories of friend and foe alike. But now all this 
changes. The idea of definite settlement becomes apparent. The expedi- 
tions are joined, as we have seen, by a different class—proprietors robbed of 
their land and rights (as they, no doubt, deemed them), men to whom 
plunder for plundering’s sake was distasteful, and who were anxious to find 
a peaceable home elsewhere—these are the class of men who now take the 
lead, and organise the hitherto aimless ravages of their countrymen. 

The worst result of the aspirations of our modern teachers of 
youth to be something more than mere narrators, and to treat his- 
tory in the scientific manner, is that they are apt to fall into the 
use of a vile political jargon, only to be tolerated in the mouths or 
from the pens of diplomatists or of penny-a-liners. Thus Mr. 
Johnson writes:—‘In England, the Danish inroads beginning 
about the year 787, had assumed their second phase about the year 
855, and destroyed the nascent unity of the kingdom then parti- 
ally attained by Egbert, King of the West-Saxons.” Without 
entering into the question whether to assume a phase is good 
English, and whether in strict grammar it was the unity or 
the kingdom which Egbert attained, we may at least say that 
this is not an easy sentence to understand. Elsewhere we 
note some grammatical carelessness. ‘ With the conquest of 
England the Norman power reached its zenith. They had 
now succeeded to the fairest possession of their forefathers, 
the Northmen. . . . The Norman name was now known 
to the whole of Europe; France, Germany, and Italy had 
long acknowledged their influence.” And, again, “The Duke of 
Normandy had become too powerful. Master of a rich and fertile 
country running from the County of Ponthieu to the confines of 
Brittany, and from the sea to the very gates of Paris, they held the 
keys of royal France.” Nor can we tolerate in a grave political 
disquisition the introduction of such a piece of slang as this:— 
“The dukes, counts, and barons . . became the lords of the 
land over which they ruled, and by virtue of their position as 
owners of the land enjoyed rights of jurisdiction over their vassals, 
The kings followed suit.” The chances are that the reader, not 
prepared for so sudden a transition of thought from the feudal 
system to the laws of whist, will take this to be some technical 
feudal term analogous to doing “suit and service.” The statement 
at p. 235 that “the abbots and friars sat [in the National Council] 
in virtue of their holding a barony,” is of course a misprint for 
“ abbots and priors.” We may also note that the name of King 
Harold's wife was not “Edith” (Eadgyth), but Ealdgyth— 
the “Aldwyth ” of Mr. Tennyson’s play. The un-English 
character of the government of Henry I. is somewhat over- 
stated, though here Mr. Johnson may plead that he has con- 
temporary authority for his assertions. “ Henry,” he says, “in 
spite of the support given him by the English, was at 
heart a foreigner. No Englishman found a place amongst his 
ministers. No Englishman found preferment in the Church.” 
This last statement is of course derived from Eadmer ; but 
even when made by contemporaries, general assertions are seldom 
literally accurate. Henry's preference for foreign ecclesiastics 
—not merely for men of Norman descent over thorough-bred 
Englishmen, but for natives of the Continent over men of insular 
birth—was quite strong enough to justify in the main Eadmer’s 
complaints ; but two exceptions to the general exclusion of Eng- 
lishmen can be cited. These are Waltheof, son of Gospatric—a 
man, as Orderic remarks, “de nobili Anglorum prosapia "—who 
was appointed Abbot of Crowland in 1120, and /Ethelwulf, 
appointed Bishop of Carlisle in 1133, whose name may be taken as 

roof of his English birth. As to Henry’s ministers the case is 

ess clear; but in the list of men “de ignobili stirpe,” whom 
according to Orderic, the King raised out of the dust, and exalted 
“super consules et illustres oppidanos,” there appears one 
“ Guillegrip ” or Willegrip, whom Stubbs considers to 
have been an Englishman. We think that Mr. Johnson has 
~~ too much weight to the suspicion that the A®theling 

ward met with foul play from Harold. “His death,” 
says the author, “lamented by the English chroniclers as a 
national loss, is by calumny laid by them to the door of Harold, 


as that of the Atheling Alfred had been attributed to Godwine. | 


No doubt Harold was the chief gainer by his death. But this alone 
cannot be considered sufficient to establish his guilt, and Harold 
7 was never accused of it during his life.” Nor, we may 
add, till eight centuries after his death. We believe that the 


chronicler” who started the notion was Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. 


_ Magnificent. 


A mere speculation of this kind seems hardly | Tomo II. Roma. 1877. 


worthy of mention in a school-book. The case is quite 
different from that of the charge against William the 
Conqueror of having poisoned Walter of Mantes, or against Robert 
the Magnificent of having in like manner made away with his elder 
brother. True or false, these accusations were whispered in or 
near their own day. Mr. Johnson pauses to comment on the in- 
appropriate surname of “ The Devil,” which legend, opera, and 
modern historians have fixed upon Duke Robert the Magnificent— 
rr because Robert, in his own time and among his own 
people appears to have borne an unusually good character, as dukes 
and princes then went. The bare suspicion of having poisoned his 
brother, which is the only crime alleged against him, would 
hardly in the eleventh century be enough to brand a man 
with a name implying superhuman wickedness. Mr. Johnson 
offers a hesitating suggestion that the scorn and hatred felt for 
Robert's young son and successor may have been reflected back upon 
the father, and have expressed itself in this traditional appellation ; 
but he does not notice the far more probable theory that the name 
arose simply in a confusion between the historic Duke Robert and 
a legendary Robert-le-Diable, the hero of some popular tale, as if 
—to borrow an illustration from Sir George Cox—the deeds of 
Arthur the British King should be attributed to Arthur Duke of 
Wellington. We think that it is possible to see where the confu- 
sion might have begun. The legendary Robert-le-Diable is a kind 
of Sintram, the unconscious victim of parental impiety. Devoted 
before his birth to Satan, from his youth up he perpetrates acts of 
motiveless wickedness from which his better nature at last recoils. 
Like Sintram, he makes a violent effort to shake off the curse which is 
dragging him to perdition ; and, by dint of pilgrimage and penance, 
he succeeds in dying in the odour of sanctity. At first sight, he has 
nothing in common with his historic namesake, who—setting aside 
the unproven charge of fratricide—was neveraman of blood, whereas 
the legendary hero is mainly distinguished by strong homicidal 
tendencies. But the connecting link may, we think, be found in 
the real Robert's sudden fit of penitence for unspecified sins, and 
his consequent pilgrimage to Jerusalem, undertaken in the teeth of 
all advice and remonstrance. The very unaccountableness and 
impolicy of the act would suggest the thought that the Duke 
must be goaded by remorse for some unusually heinous offence. 
It evidently strengthened the suspicion that he was guilty of his 
brother's death; and, if we suppose that tales were already 
current of a Robert-le-Diable who had committed terrible crimes, 
who had signally repented, and had earned his pardon by pilgrim- 
age and penance, it is easy to imagine that in a few generations 
the name and the fame of the savage hero of popular romance 
might attach themselves to the impulsive and generous Robert the 


We may conclude by quoting Mr. Johnson’s summing-up of 
the political services rendered by the Scandinavians to Europe :— 

Wherever they went they had shown themselves great warriors, founders, 
organizers, and administrators, With extraordinary powers of adapting 
themselves to outward and altered circumstances, they had, while adopting 
the systems of their conquered subjects, developed them, added to thenr, 
and perfected them. To them France owes the establishment of her 
national kings, nay almost her very existence as the kingdom of France ; 
southern Italy a dynasty under which she enjoyed a prosperity denied her 
since ; Russia a long line of —— and clever princes; Iceland a free 
republic ; England a stern and harsh schooling indeed, but a useful one— 
stern law, the suppression of anarchy, the establishment of order and 
excellent administration—all essential preliminaries of true progress. 
In the case of England it is rather to individual Norman kings 
than to the Normans generally that gratitude is due. A Norman 
baron, left to himself, was more apt to promote than to suppress 
anarchy. That the Conqueror and his son Henry did good 
service in educating this country for political life we fully admit ; 
that they taught the English much after the fashion in which 
Gideon “taught the men of Succoth ”—with thorns and briars— 
Mr. Johnson, even in his panegyric of the Normans, does not 
deny. 


DE ROSSI’S ROMA SOTTERRANEA CRISTIANA.* 


A= the long interval of nine years, the Commendatore 
De Rossi has published the third and last volume of the first 
series of his magnificent work on the Christian Catacombs of 
Rome. We noticed the second volume—which has long since 
been out of print—a few months after its appearance, in September 
1869 ; and we wish that we had been able to do earlier justice to 
the present further instalment of this most valuable contribution 
towards our knowledge of the primitive Christian antiquities of 
the Imperial city. 

The volume before us completes the full description and illustra- 
tion of some of the more important later adjuncts of the great 
Cemetery of Callixtus between the Via Appia and the Via 
Ardeatina, and also contains the account of the discovery and 
thorough exploration of the Cemetery of Generosa, at the fifth 
milestone of the Via Portuensis, near the Sacred Wood of the 
Fratres Arvales. The author holds out hopes of further publica- 
tions, uniform with and supplemental to the present work, if his 
health and means and the political and religious circumstances of 
the times shall permit new explorations and discoveries, In 
ato he hopes to be able to illustrate the Cemetery of 

mitilla, which is one that reaches to the antiquity of the 


* La Roma Sotterranea Cristiana. Descritta ed illustrata dal Comm. 
G. B. De Kossi, pubblicata per ordine della Santita di N.S. Papa Pio Nono 
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apostolic age, that of Pretextatus, and the cemeteries of the 

arian and Nomentan Ways. Meanwhile he strongly advises all 
who feel an interest in the Christian antiquities of Rome to 
become subscribers to his serial Bullettino dell’ Archeologia Cris-— 
tiana, in which all fresh discoveries in the catacombs, and in | 
fact all additions to the sum of knowledge on the whole subject, | 
are from time to time put on record. 

Our best plan perhaps in making our readers acquainted with 
the contents of the volume now betore us is to follow the author 
in his successive chapters. He begins with a monograph on the 
Cemetery of St. Soteris. This virgin saint, a martyr in the | 
Diocletian persecution in the year 304, was reckoned by St. | 
Ambrose as the greatest glory of the illustrious Roman house from — 
which he was descended. The catacombs which bear her name lie to 
the west of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus and those Crypt Lucine 
which Signor De Rossi so fully described in his second volume. 
The identification of this St. Soteris and the establishment of her 
date from the perplexing varieties of the old martyrologies and 
Acta of the Roman Church seem to us very satisfactorily accom- 
plished. We may note in passing that Signor De Rossi claims, and 
we think reasonably, the highest value for the authenticity and 
veracity of these primitive records. He expresses surprise that 
no competent scholar has yet devoted himself to the critical 
examination of documents which enshrine so much of the history 


historica] evidence of the martyrdom of one Zoe, wife of Nico- 
stratus, chief secretary of the Prefect of Rome, in that year. The 


’ next crypt described is that of Patricius, which is remarkable for 


some graffiti, inscriptions scratched—many of them in cursive cha- 
racters—on the still fresh plaster of the original walls by contem- 
— visitors or worshippers. Some of these are easily deciphered, 

ut others wholly defy explanation. Among the most Bonen 
is the following. There are two inscriptions, one AAAVVVQPPP, 


and the other, as if in correction of the former, written below it, 


‘as thus, AAAVVVIQPPP. The experts seem to think that the 


letters A V thrice repeated in this fashion might mean ¢tribus 
Augustis. But then, how could this be connected with the follow- 
ing letters? Signor De Rossi himself suggests antme virgines 
quiescunt in pace. But he is not satisfied with his interpretation, 
and leaves it ad ingegni pit sagaci e pit felict than hisown. In 
these days of double acrostics some ef our readers may find this 
enigma of the Diocletian age more worthy of their skill than 
those unutterably foolish puzzles of our modern newspapers. 

It is in one of the corridors of this Cemetery of St. Soteris 
that is found the well-known Arcosolio della Madonna which has 
been so often drawn and described. De Rossi gives an excellent 
coloured representation of its frescoes. This monument was 
originally a plain, semi-circular, recessed arch, plastered and 
painted throughout. Now the doculi, or tombs, both those of the 


and sentiment of the ages of persecution of the Christian Church. 
In particular he commends this task, in his preface, to Professor 
Hermann Usener of Bonn, who is said to have lately edited the | 
Greek text of the Acts of St. Timothy of Ephesus, the disciple of | 
St. Paul—a publication which has never reached us. 

Where was this St. Soteris buried, after whose name was called 
the western part of that vast subterranean labyrinth which is 


known generally as the Cemetery of Callixtus? By means of an | 


ingenious argument, founded in part on the obvious traces of an 
enlargement—as if for the purpose of admitting crowds of devo- 


tees—of the steps and corridor which lead to a particular small 


apsidal chapel, Signor De Rossiconcludesthat the body of the virgin 
martyr was first buried in a sarcophagus deposited in this rude 


shrine, and afterwards removed to the Basilica of St. Soteris, a, 


tri-apsidal church built over the catacombs in the open air, and 
of which some notable ruins still remain. In the investigation of 
this and other like difficulties the interesting itineraries of the 
catacombs made in the seventh and eighth centuries (one of which 
is inserted in the history of William of Malmesbury) have 
been of the highest practical value. Such is the acumen gained 
by long study of the catacombs that an experienced observer 
suchas our present author is able to tell almost at a glance at what 
successive periods the infinite ramifications of the sepulchral- 
chambers and passages were excavated. Thus he finds that the 
first region of the Cemetery of St. Soteris was an extension of that 

of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus which goes by the name of 
‘St. Eusebius. The latter region seems to have been fully honey- 
combed with vaults by the first years of the fourth century. The 
body of Pope Eusebius, brought from Sicily, was deposited there 
in the year 311. The extension, then, of the Cemetery of St. 
Soteris began at the end of the third century. And this is con- 
firmed by certain dated inscriptions found therein—one referring 
to Pope Marcellinus, who died in 303, and another engraved in 
the year 300. 

We now come to the minute description and illustration of the 
several Cubicula and Arcosolia discovered in this part of the cata- 
combs. First comes the Double Cubicle of Severus, who was 
deacon to Pope Marcellinus. This is illustrated with plan and 
sections. The most singular feature in it is the perforated marble 
cancellation which guards the Arcosolium or arched recess in 
which the body of Severus was laid. This marble screen had 
been originally used for a Pagan tomb, and the defaced inscription 
beginning with Diis Manibus can be partly deciphered. But 
on the reversed side is the Christian epigraph, of which we quote 
the first five lines:— 


Cubieulum duplex cum arcosoliis et lu(m)inare 

Jussu p(a)p(x) sui Marcellini diaconus iste 

Severus fecit mansionem in pace quietam 

Sibi suisque memor quo membra dulcia somno 

Per longum tempus factori et judici servet. 
The verses are not much better, either in prosody or sense, than 
the doggerel that may be seen on many a tombstone in our own 
ehurchyards. The date of this inscription is incontestably fixed as 
before 303. This double cubiculum was a family tomb, to which 
another chamber was afterwards added. The inscription goes on 
to say that the first person here buried was a girl of twelve years 
old named Severa, presumably the daughter of the deacon Severus. 
The next cubiculum illustrated is that which goes by the name Dei 
Cinque Santi—so-called from the beautiful fresco of five figures, 
represented in the attitude of prayer, which still remains in a 
marvellously perfect condition above the Arcosolium. 
Two coloured lithographs, one of them giving the bust of Dionysas 
on @ large scale, reproduce the tints as well as the forms of the 

iginals, The figures, three of which are women (Dionysas, 

Heliodora, and Zoe) and two men (Nemesius and Procopius) are of 
the deepest interest, not only in respect of their costume, which is 
that of people of rank, but for the excellence of the art used in 
their delineation. The accessories of the picture, comprising gar- 
lands of roses, peacocks (which symbolize immortality), and birds 
drinking from vases, are also in exquisite ste. Of course it is 
implied that the five personages are in Paradise. It is suggested 
that they may be martyrs who were slain about 288, as there is 


tirst and of later interments, have all been rifled, and remain 
empty and uncovered. But the frescoes that remain, especially on 
the inner side of the arch surmounting the recess, are of the 
highest interest and value. They consist of three subjects, in 
quadrilateral borders, separated by a rich floral pattern. The 
middle group represents Our Lord as the Good Shepherd, with 
two sheep at the feet, and the lost sheep on his shoulders. On 
one side, the subject, though much defaced, seems to depict Our 
Saviour with the woman of Samaria at the well. On the other 
side, the Blessed Virgin, seated with the infant Christ in her 
arms, receives the three Magi, who bring their offerings. These 
are invaluable relics of the earliest Christian pictorial art. The 
style of the drawing plainly shows that these frescoes belong 
to the third century, while the old classical art still retained 
a certain freedom and grace of form. In the following cen- 
tury a stiffness and hardness of outline began to show incon- 
testably the influence of Byzantine style. An even earlier 
date may perhaps be assigned to the decorations of the crypt 
delle Pecorelle in this same catacomb. Here the subjects 
are the Good Shepherd, with two Apostles, who are bap- 
tizing sheep ; Moses loosing his shoes at the Burning Bush; Moses 
striking the Rock; and Our Lord multiplying the loaves 
and fishes. This crypt, or rather aggregation of three crypts, 
was plainly used for Divine worship. There seems to have been 
a cancellation or transenne of marble screening the innermost sane- 
tuary, in which was placed probably a chair for the bishop and 
the altar, The light used at the celebration has left its traces in 
the evident discoloration by smoke of the frescoes on one side. 
The worshippers must have assembled in the outer crypts. The 
material remains of primitive worship in the catacombs are natu- 
rally not very common. The stone chairs of the presiding clergy- 
man are sometimes found; and the mense,on which Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated, are frequent enough, as they generally 
formed the upper slabs, under the arched recesses, of what we 
should call altar-tombs. Sometimes, too, there are niches for the 
sacred vessels, or for the oil which was largely used in maintaining 
the perpetually-burning lamps, and occasionally traces of benches 
along the walls for the use of the congregation. This particular erypt 
delle Pecorelle never had a lucernarium to admit air or light from 
above. This circumstance conspires with others to show its great 
antiquity. It cannot be determined who was the saint or martyr 
first buried in this shrine. But the worship offered there must 
have been habitual before the age of persecution was over, and 
probably began before the close of the third century. In other 
| quarters of this cemetery Signor De Rossi has found polygonal or 
| hexagonal crypts, plainly of later date, in each of which probably 
there stood originally an isolated sarcophagus, no longer used for 
religious rites. But he throws out the suggestion that even these 
may have been used for funeral banquets on occasion of visiting 
the tombs, or even for repasts which seem to have resembled the 
love-feast, or agape, of still more primitive times. 

Having described the principal crypts of this catacomb, the author 
proceeds to piece together and decipher as far as possible the innu- 
merable fragments of lapidary inscriptions which have come to 
light during his excavations. In this he shows an extraordinary 
ingenuity, and long practice has given him an almost miraculous 
skill in a task which, to one who is not an expert, seems quite be- 
yond possible accomplishment. His greatest achievement is the re- 
storation of the epitaph of Pope Caius, buried in 296. Out of nine 
small fragments, many of which do not fit into one another, he has 
reconstructed the following inscription, consisting of twenty-five 
letters, of which only five are pertect, twelve imperfect, and eight 
absent altogether. The epitaph in full runs thus:—rAlOY EDICK 
KAT TPO I KAL MAIQN. It means the xard@ecis, or depositio 
(ze. burial) of Gaius the Bishop on the 22nd of April. The year 
of Pope Caius (A.D. 296) is known of course ‘from other sources, 

The second book is devoted to an equally minute description of 
the Arenarium of Hippolytus, and other unnamed regions of the 
| Cemetery of Callixtus. Here we notice as being of special interest 
| the Acts of the Seven Greek Martyrs, A.p. 257, now given in full 
| for the first time. But if we were to attempt to indicate all the 

remarkable things contained in these researches we should have to 


| 
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transcribe the cumbrous quarto, in which antiquated form, to the 
inconvenience of his readers, Signor De Rossi has recorded his dis- 
coveries and speculations. 

We pass on to the most interesting account of the finding, after 
three centuries of searching, of the Cemetery of Generosa super 
Philippi. Sextum Philippi was a spot on the Via Portuensis, 
where the bodies of Simplicius and Faustinus, martyred in the 
Diocletian persecution in the year 303, and thrown into the Tiber, 
were rescued and buried hastily in the sand-pit of one Generosa, a 
Christian woman, by their sister Beatrix (or rather Viatrix), who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom herself and was buried with her 
brothers. This catacomb, which had long been looked for else- 


where, was accidentally discovered a few years ago. It is approached | 


from a small ruined 


ilica, dedicated to these three martyrs, 
and built (it would seem) by Pope Damasus in A.D. 382. 


As the 


site is that of the Sacred Wood of the goddess Dia, belonging to | 


the Fratres Arvales, the erection of this church is an interesting | 


sign of the final extinction of the Pagan worship of the Field- 
Lares, which lasted, as is shown by inscriptions, to very nearly 
this date. There is a beautiful chromo-lithograph of a fresco in 
this catacomb, representing our Lord seated between the standing 
figures of the three martyrs named above, and a fourth called 
Rufinianus, all of them holding their crowns. This picture is 
probably of the seventh century. It is of very high merit. The 
cemetery itself, being so far from Rome, is of comparatively small 
interest, having been used evidently by the humble rural popula- 
tion of the neighbourhood. But this gives it a value of its own. 
It was not in use for very long, for not more than eight thousand 
persons seem to have been buried in it. It has now been com- 
pletely examined. 


We propose to recur to this volume and to give some account of | 


the Commendatore De Rossi’s further investigations cf some of 
the ancient above-ground Roman cemeteries in connexion with 
the catacombs below. These have yielded a most ample harvest 
of archeological facts and discoveries, 


THE ANNALS OF TENNIS.* 


E are afraid that the labour and research which Mr. Julian 
Marshall has bestowed on the history of the royal game of 
tennis may not meet with all the appreciation that they deserve. 
A game that requires such elaborate appliances must necessarily 
number but few votaries. In France, the ancient home of tennis, 
the number of courts is now reduced to six, whilst in England there 
are only twenty-one, in some of which there is now little or no 
play, and it is possible that the circle of Mr. Marshall’s readers 
will be rather a restricted one, as it is obvious that a work of so 
highly technical a character as The Annals of Tennis cannot ap- 
peal to the general public. At the same time we strongly recom- 
mend the enormous class of lawn-tennis players who have lately 
sprung into existence to make themselves acquainted with that 
form of their game which has been perfected by the labour of ages 
from the rude beginnings to which they have more or less reverted. 
It is as well in every art to have an ideal. The composer of music- 
hall melodies might with advantage occasionally chasten his taste 
by attending a Monday Popular Concert, whilst the humble painter 
who decorates the pavement of London with lifelike portraits of 
half a salmon and a broken plate might learn at the Grosvenor 
Gallery how far, how very far, true art is from the vulgar imitation 
of nature. We are glad to see that the popular game has already 
profited more or less by a closer acquaintance with its great original. 
Already the commonplace method of marking each stroke as one 
has given way to the more refined practice of calling fifteen, thirty, 
and forty, whilst an accomplished player may occasionally be heard 
to strike. terror into the soul of his ignorant adversary by offering 
to give him half-fifteen and a bisque. If, besides this improved 
nomenclature, lawn-tennis players were to learn something of the 
judgment and resource displayed by crack players at the real game, 
they would undoubtedly improve not only their style, but also the 
effectiveness of their play, 

The origin of tennisis shrouded in mystery. Of course it is well 
known that various kinds of ball-play were popular amongst the 
Greeks; but how far any of them resembled our tennis it is impossible 
to say, We can, however, trace back the modern game with some 
certainty, to a variety of the Italian “ Pallone”—a game which 
can sti}l be seen in Italy, and which presents the essential feature 
of abel being struck across a line by two adverse parties drawn 
up face if0 fave. _ This, when imported into France, became the 
Longue .Paulme—gn open-air game to which, according to Mr. 
Marshall, our woald.do well to itself. The 
space required. by the;,Lopgue.Paulme was so great that a variety 
called ig Courte Paulme was invented for playing in towns. It 
is to this enforced yestriction between walls that we owe all the 
modern refinements of the game., It is curious that it is from the 
Courte Paulme that we derive our “court,” the place in which 
tennis is played; while the;French always tall it a “jeu.” The 
use of walls was one great step;in,the development of the game. 
Another was the invention of the racket, whi¢h appears to have, had 
its origin in this way. The ball was originally. struck simply with 
the ~ of the hand, a practice which is still commemorated by 
the French name “La Paume.” The Italians soon began to use 
a glove for protecting the hand, as in the English game of fives, 


* The Annals of Tennis. By Julian Marshall. London: “The Field # 
Office. 1878. 


| little effect, for Lippomano, the Venetian ambassador, writing 


. wet the Duke seinge saide that he was to sawcie and swhore yt he wolde 


Then some ingenious person conceived the brilliant idea of stretching 
across the glove an elastic network of strings, To these gloves 
handles were added, and then the instrument developed into two 
forms. One was the battoir, either made of thin wood or else of 
a frame over which parchment was stretched—the prototype of 
our modern battledore; the other was the racket—no doubt a ve’ 

inferior instrument to the one now used, with a very short rae | 
and no inclination of the head, but still essentially a racket. 

The origin, by the way, of the word racket is somewhat obscure. 
It used to be derived from the Latin “ retis,” “reticulum,” and so. 
“retiquetta,” “rachette”; but M. Littré declares that the word 
in the form of “rachette,” “rasquette,” is old in the French. 
language and signifies the palm of the hand. It is the diminutive 
of the Low Latin “ racha,” which means the wrist, and comes from 
the Arabic. Whilst on the subject of derivations we will touch 
on the vexed question of the origin of our word tennis, This name 
is quite unknown in France, which we think effectually disposes of 
the derivation from the French “tenez,” catch, as well as Mr. Lukin’s, 
from ‘the old Norman sense of the participle tenes or tenez bound, 
in allusion to the cords or tendons with which, as it ap , the 
hand was formerly covered.” It may of course be derived straight 
from the Latin “ teneo,” but the nearest approach to a satisfactory 
explanation seems to be made by Mr. Marshall, who calls attention 
to the fact that the full number of players was formerly ten—five 
on each side—supporting it by the expression “ Long Fives,” a 
form of the game in which ali the rules of tennis are observed 
except those relating to chases. Long fives would seem to us, 
however, to have nothing to do with the number of players, but 
to be merely so called from analogy with the ordinary game of 
fives, the name of which is clearly derived from the slang expres- 
sion for the hand—a bunch of fives. 

The earl ularity of the game, especially in France, eppears 
to have Not French Kings all 
the Court devoted to it, but it spread so much amongst the people: 
that laws were continually made to restrain them in its exercise. 
In 1530 a decree was promulgated ordering all courts, except those 
frequented by the nobles, to be closed; and in 1452 the Parliament 
had condemned certain “ vilains” for having presumed to play the 
forbidden game; but these restrictions appear to have had but 


from Paris about the end of the sixteenth century, declared there 
were more than one thousand eight hundred tennis courts in. 
various parts of the town of Paris. It is probable, however, that 
most of these courts were very different from the buildings which 
we should now dignify by that name. A more authentic account 
is that of the Dutch Ambassador in 1657, who had a list drawn up 
of all the principal establishments of Paris, and found that there 
were then one hundred and fourteen regular “tripots” (the old. 
name for a tennis court). He expresses some surprise that the 
number was not larger, though, when we think that Paris can now 
boast of but one solitary court, it seems sufficiently large. 

Tennis must have been very early in England, for in 
1365 we find a restrictive Act passed against it as tending in no 
way to improve the military strength of the nation. There was. 
another in 1389 which seems more like the class legislation 
which was the origin of the French edicts on the subject. It regu- 
lates the pastimes of servants and labourers, allowing them the use 
of bows and arrows, but forbidding them “idle games,” such as. 
tennis, &c. These repressive statutes continued more or less in 
force till after the reign of Elizabeth, and afford in themselves good 
evidence of the popularity of the game. Elizabeth herself en- 
couraged it amongst the nobles of her Court and was fond of 
watching the play from the “dedans” (the spectators’ gallery), as 
we find in a curious letter from Thomas Randolphe to Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, quoted by Mr. Marshall :— 

Latlye the Dukes G. fof Norfolk] and my L. of L. [eicester] were play- 
inge at tennes the Q. beholdinge of them, and my L. Rob. being verie hotte- 
and swetinge tooke the Q. napken owte of her hande and wyped his face, 


laye his racket vpon his face. Here vpon rose a great troble and the Q. 
offendid sore w‘* the Duke (p. 69). 
Under the Stuarts all prohibition ceased; indeed the game was 
rather encouraged among the people, probably not so much 
from a disinterested desire for the popular amusement as in 
order to obtain money by granting licences to keep tennis courts, 
which are indeed spoken of as ‘“ Places of Honest Recreation.” 
In 1615 a list of the London courts, with their dimensions, 
was drawn up by the Clerk of the Works at Petworth, probably 
to serve as a guide in the construction of a court there. 
From this document we find that there were then fourteen 
regular courts in London, besides the Royal one at St. James's. 
In 1838, when the court at Lord’s was begun, the game had 
sunk so low that the only public court in London was that in Wind- 
mill Street, in which all psy had been for some years discon- 
tinued. There was another court in St. James’s Street, from 
which the dimensions of the one at Lord’s were copied, but this. 
was regarded as private, or rather belonging to aclub. In London 
there are now three courts—one at Lord's and two at Prince’s—so 
the game may be said to be slightly looking up, although the 
author's hope “ that tennis courts will be multiplied all over the 
country, so that we may everywhere be able to play the hest of all 
games,” appears a little over sanguine. In France, the Father- 
land of tennis, the game has steadily declined of late years, and 
there are-still-ne traces of even the moderate revival that we can 
boast of in England... As we'have said, there is now but one court 
in Paris and only six in all Franee. 
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Perhaps the most interesting part of ‘Mr. Marshall's work | Alexander, and certainly from the first Mohammedan invasion of 


jis the anecdotes of celebrated players, such as, amongst 
the English, “ Old Cox,” “ Peter,” his son, Edmund Tom 
kins, and George Lambert, the test of living players, while 
of ‘course among the French the incomparable Barre claims 
the greatest share of attention, though his great rival “ Biboche ” 
is not neglected. Not the least extraordinary part of Barre’s 
career was the great match which he played in his sixtieth year 
against Edmund Tompkins, then only thirty-seven. The match 
was never finished, as on the fifth day Barre gave in. Tompkins 
generously forbore to claim the victory, although he had some- 
what the best of it, and the match was declared drawn. But 
for an old man whose sight and activity were failing him to play 
on even terms with the English champion in the prime of 
life and strength, must be reckoned as the most wonderful 
feat in the annals of tennis. After an elaborate description 
of a perfect tennis court, which, like most perfect things, 
has never existed on the earth, with an interesting account 
of the manufacture of balls and rackets, which appears to 
have changed very little since De Garsault described it in 1767 
(the chief difference is that the handles of the rackets used 
then to be covered with leather) our author goes on to explain 
the game as far as it can be explained in writing. Altogether we 
can strongly recommend the Annals of Tennis as a thoroughly 
trustworthy and interesting account of the history of the game; 
and, although the practical part of the treatise must necessarily 
be supplemented by actual instruction in a tennis court, yet the 
advice of so distinguished a player as Mr. Marshall cannot be 
otherwise than profitable even to a proficient in the game. 


THE PUNJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER.* 


Sige author of this book would have done as well to give his 
name, instead of writing anonymously. There is nothing in 
his experiences or in the importance of the questions which he 
discusses to make secrecy desirable. He tells us that for ten or 
twelve years he has had opportunities of personal observation on 
the frontiers. We should have liked to know in what districts or 
capacities he served, and how far his summary and sweeping 
criticisms are justified by his power of forming correct conclusions. 
The result of his survey of politics may be stated, ina general way, 
to be that the Punjab has suffered from over-legislation ; that 
there is now less scope for personal energy there than formerly ; that 
the management of the frontier tribes has been faulty ; and that the 
occupation of Quettah was inevitable, if it be not a masterstroke of 

licy. These are big subjects to be discussed and settled in 
ess than two hundred pages, especially when the writer also de- 
livers himself confidently on such topics as the disaffection of the 
people, the incidence of Indian taxation, the designs of Russia, 
missionary enterprise, and the license of the native press. Here 
and there are one or two anecdotes illustrative of native character, 
and they are worth a one many paragraphs of loose and one-sided 
reasoning. Thereis a sketch of the history of the Punjab prior 
to annexation, in which we have detected only a very slight error. 
The crowning battle of Goozerat, where Lord Gough was held 
back by Sir John Cheape till the artillery had done its work, was 
fought on the 21st of Feb , 1849, not on the 26th. 

Perhaps the best part of this book is an account of some of the 
frontier expeditions undertaken to show these borderers that rocky 
mountains, difficult passes, and ancient matchlocks are no 
securities against a disciplined British force properly led 
by officers of the stamp of Chamberlain and Keyes. All that 
the author says of the vices of the clans familiar to us as 
Momunds, Afreedis, Wuzeeris, and so on, is correct, and would 
probably be endorsed by most officers who have either managed 
districts or commanded outposts in that part of India. These tribes 
are robbers born and bred. Their blood feuds are interminable. 
They are governed by a jirgah or council of elders, no one man 
except the Akhond of Swat or one or two chiefs of the Khuttucks 
having any predominant influence or acknowledged position. On 
the other hand, the men are physically strong, and when enlisted in 
our army, have shown themselves brave and faithful. Our relations 
with these marauders may be described as attempts at kind and 
conciliatory treatment, varied by retributive measures for offences 
which were rarely provoked by sion or interference on our 
part. But towards any solution of frontier difficulties the author 
, oes very little help. He seems to ascribe our want of success to 

elay on the part of frontier officers, and to the necessity for refer- 
ence to the Government of Lahore, and eventually to the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta or Simla. In another place he holds the opinion 
that we must look to the Amir of Cabul to take out the leopard’s 
spots and to ensure the safe treatment of caravans. Elsewhere he 
advocates the appointment of a special Commissioner for the affairs 
of the frontier, and the transfer of that admirable body of men, the 
Punjab field force, from the Civil Government, under which it 
always has been from the date of its formation, to the Commander- 
in-Chief. His main reason for this last change seems to be that 
the officers have been overlooked in the distribution of honours, 
and that while they are always employed on harassing duties, they 
reap few of the rewards of good service. One truth, we must 
repeat, about these frontier disputes ought never to be kept out of 
sight. The tribes have been marauders probably from the days of 


* The Punjab and North-West Frontier of India. By an Old Punjaubee. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 


India. The Wali of Cabul has little more authority over them 
than he has over the Mishmis or Looshais of our Eastern frontier, 
The policy most likely to succeed must be one of conciliation backed 
by force. If we can gradually teach them that free intercourse for trade 
and barter is preferable to surprises followed by severe chastise- 


, ment; that blood feuds, transmitted as heirlooms, are incompatible 


| with our ideas of justice and prosperity; that in the end the 
| possession of a few carbines or horses carried off from sleeping 
sentinels and Syces, and from the very cantonments of Peshawur, 
is dearly purchased by the destruction of their own villages and 
the loss of herds of cattle, we shall have prepared the way for a 
better understanding. We are glad to perceive that the writer 
dwells strongly on the want of unity and cohesion in these tribes; 
and scouts the notion of their ability to carry out offensive opera- 
tions on a large scale. Neither does he give credit to random 
assertions that, in some mysterious way, a descent into the plains 
for purposes of plunder is to be ascribed to Russian instigation. 

With regard to the direct authority which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjabexercises over the frontier force, this anomaly 
existed from the annexation of the province. Sir Charles Napier, 
| by pen and tongue, did all in his power to sever the connexion, 
| and failed. To this exceptional arrangement is due much of the 
| success which has attended the civil administration of difficult 
| districts. No important operation has ever taken place on the 
| frontier without reference to the Commander-in-Chief, who of late 

years has always been a member of the Viceregal Council, and can 
| there makehimself heard. The leading idea of the “ Old Punjaubee ” 
seems to be that, if there were a special frontier officer who could 

deal with the tribes offhand, or who could act independently of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and almost of the Viceroy, things would 
work in an easier groove. He forgets that the telegraph can in 

hours carry orders which it took days for Lord Dalhousie to 
transmit; that a border expedition is an essential part of 
the administrative policy of the province, and that on such 
matters it would be extremely difficult to define what ought 
| to come under the cognizance of the special frontier officer, 
and what concerned the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab; 
that difficulties begin the very moment you attempt to de- 
fine what civil and internal matters are to be dealt with by the 
local Administration, and what frontier or border questions are to 
be reserved for a new agent or political officer in direct subordination 
to the Viceroy. These subtle distinctions are apt to resemble 
questions of law and fact in an intricate legal dispute, 
which to this day perplex barristers and divide the ablest 
judges on the bench. The intercourse of mountaineers with 
the inhabitants of the plains, their trade and barter, their 
claims or counter-claims, their mere existence in a pass which 
commands a fruitful plain where our own harvests are ripenin 

and flocks pasturing, all affect the internal order and discipline o 
a large province. The ability to deliver an opinion on these sub- 
jects as part of one system is a source of strength to a Lieutenant- 
Governor. No wonder that old officers, identified with the 
Administration in its best days, deprecate any change, and that 
under their forcible and well-directed protests the appointment of 
a special officer hangs fire. 

Not so with the occupation of Quettah. Here the author, it 
must in fairness be stated, stands on firmer ground than when he 
resorts to commonplaces about delay, cireumlocution, and want of 
energy, or deplores inequality in the bestowal of Companionships 
of the Star of India and the Bath. He can at any rate point to 
the advance beyond our frontier as a measure sanctioned in spite 
of the opposition of many distinguished names. But the dis- 
jointed character of this composition is nowhere more conspicuous 
than where the author has facts at his back. No one subject is 
fairly talked and reasoned out. The arguments on both sides are 
not impartially stated, and the author falls into the very common 
trick of putting the policy of his opponents into a few careless 
phrases, and then brushing them contemptuously aside. The 
ostensible reasons for occupying Quettah are that we can thus 
exercise a wholesome influence over the Khan of Khelat, pacify a 
troubled province, and maintain a hold on Candahar and Herat. 
Very forcible reasons have been advanced to the contrary on poli- 
tical, military, and financial grounds, Politically it is unwise to 
place a British detachment in isolation amongst proud and excit- 
able tribes, and it is perfectly certain that the Amir of Cabul 
already regards our proximity to his territories as a threat. 
Military men generally hold that a wise commander likes to 
select his own field of battle; and in the remote con- 
tingency of our meeting an invasion on the frontier, it by no 
means follows that it would be good strategy to fix for ever the 
point of contact on the other side of the Bolan Pass. The finan- 
cial argument is, however, the strongest, and this the author does 
not stop to discuss. A small force at Quettah is ever a source of 
anxiety. A large cantonment or fortification, with supplies, com- 
munication with Scinde, and the “railway to the mouth of the 
Bolan and the road through it,” means nothing else than the expen- 
diture of at least one million a year. Will the “Old Punjaubee,” 
who glances at the difficulties of taxation, show us where this sum 
is to be raised, when Viceroys are sorely tried in their endeavours 
to keep alive a half-starved ro and to find the necessary 


ways and means to carry out the ordinary aims of a foreign Go- 
vernment which desires to do justice to all? As to political 
| advantages and strategical merits, there may be room for counter 
/argument. ‘The financial objections have been repeatedly set out 
_ at length, and have never to our knowledge been answered. We 
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have no money to spare in fortifying an outpost against vague con- 
tingencies, while Central India is crying oat fee water and Madras 
is dying of thirst. The author wrote in ignorance of the Turkish 
Convention. But this new alliance cuts away some of the ground 
from his feet. If we are to oppose Russia in Asia Minor, or on the 
road to Persia, we might dismiss all apprehension about meeting 
her at any place on our side of the Oxus. But any serious result 
of the late movements of Russia and of our own embassy to Cabul 
might considerably alter the main conditions of Central-Asian 
politics for the future. 

The “Old Punjaubee” is not quite at home ip the native dialects. 


. Ele writes, “Is there any significance in the fact that there is no 


word for gratitude in the Hindustanee language?” The reply to 
this is the significant fact that, whatever their faults, Hindus and 
Mahommedans are capable of devotion and gratitude, and express 
these qualities by current phrases which every subaltern ought to 
know. From the Persian we have shukr-guzari, and shukrana, 
and hakk-shinds, and, the commonest of all, nimak-haldli, “ faith- 
fulness to one’s salt,” as opposed to “ nimak-hardmi.” We might 
go further and dilate on a phrase—utrai hona, “to be grateful ”— 
current in the Deccan, pe on the word kritaghna or “ ungrate- 
ful ”—literally, “ one who destroys or nullifies what has been done.” 
An official a of has shut his ears to expressions to be heard in any 
bazaar squabble or trifling law-suit should be cautious how he 
opens his mouth to sweeping denunciations of national character. 
As a set-off to gratitude evinced in scores of cases in the Mutiny 
and in ordinary social experience, the Oriental, we admit, can show 
an appalling indifference where human life is concerned. Of this 
the “Punjaubee” gives a striking instance which we could 
easily cap. One of the wild tribes near the Khyber Pass, he tells 
us, had no tomb or shrine to which offerings could be made by 
pilgrims. Now the existence of a sacred spot, attracting visitors 
and devotees from all quarters, is held to redound to the credit of 
the tribe, and the want of it is tantamount to spiritual destitution. 
So, in the author's language :— 

A Moollah or learned priest of some reputed sanctity came to the village 

on his way elsewhere. He was received with much honour, and all the 
rites of hospitality were duly accorded, when, unfortunately for him, it 
occurred to the heads of the community that this was a grand opportunity 
of providing themselves with a Zearat, or place of pilgrimage, so they 
killed the unfortunate priest, and conducted his remains into the place of 
honour forthwith. 
The writer terms this “an amusing story” with reference to “an 
amiable weakness.” We should rather characterize it as illustra- 
tive of one of the darkest features in the Asiatic character—the 
refusal to set the sanctity of human life above the attainment of 
the poorest objects of selfish desire. Ifthe authorhad given more 
of his own experiences and less of disjointed and inconclusive 
reasoning, or if “ had thoroughly exhausted the arguments on 
both sides for any one of the Central Asian or frontier topics which 
he selects, we might set some value on his work. As it is, even 
the addition of a very fair map will hardly lift it out of the limbo 
of well-meant but ephemeral Anglo-Indian publications. 


BARNES’S ENGLISH SPEECH-CRAFT.* 


bye is, of course, simply an English grammar. Perhaps the | 


writer might say that it stands apart from other grammars in 
these two things—that it takes little or no count of any except 


names the grammatical terms which we have borrowed chiefly trom 
Latin and Greek. It is in this last effort that he shows his boldness, 
and it is here that he will meet his great difficulty. Other gram- 
marians beside himself share the wish, expressed in Mr. Barnes's 
foresay or preface, to “ uphold our own strong old Anglo-Saxon 
speech,” and to further “ the ready teaching of it to purely English 
minds by their own tongue.” We have lately (Saturday Review, 
June 8, 1878) had occasion to notice Mr. Gostwick's efforts in this 
direction ; and we are willing to hope that the many signs of a 
growing dislike for any form of Johnsonese English may show that 
the tide is turning and may carry us back to better usages. Nor 
can we well deny that, if the change is so to be hastened as to be 
sensibly felt within a generation, we must (to use some long un- 
English words) reform our grammatical nomenclature. We must 
have English words for scientific terms, if we wish that boys and 


girlg shall become accustomed to purely Teutonic words for the 


things of everyday life. It is this discarding of noun, pro- 
noun, adverb, subject, predicate, protasis, and all the rest, 
which will be most stoutly resisted by teachers; and, until the 
teachers are won over, things will go on pretty much as they 
have done hitherto. It will be a gain, indeed, if they do not 
become worse; but there is clearly no use in trying to force on a 
violent change. The self-sacrificing author of Loch/ére made up 
his mind to forego the fame which his powers as a poet would 
scarcely have failed to win for him; but, in writing his poem as 
it might have been written in the days of Alfred, he succeeded 
only in writing something which few or none could read without 
great toil,and with the aid of grammar and dictionary. The 
noem roused the wrath of his critics, whose jeers or sarcasms 
‘indled in turn the anger of the poet. We have now to see what 
welcome may be given to Mr. Barnes's English Speechcraft ; but 


of this we may be sure, that, if the whole dose which he would 


* An Outline of English Speech-Craft. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 


Ly William Barnes, B.D. 


“the hinge time-taking.” 


Teutonic words, and that it seeks to displace by genuine English _tion between hinge and hank is indispensably needed. It belongs 


| again, as most likely the defeated men would not wish to find it.” 


wish us to take cannot be at once swallowed—as it most certainly 
cannot—a small part of it will be found wholesome. 

If the book does nothing more, it may deal a blow at some of 
the blunders and absurdities of modern English speech, and at 
some evil practices which, in spite of many smitings, are not yet 
killed. Among the most mischievous of these is the so-called art 
of paraphrasing—an art, we fear, which still torments and 
bewilders the youth of this realm. We are now to call it “new 
bewording”; and we are to describe it as “a turning of a piece 
of writing into other words, often more, if not clearer, than those 
of the writer.” The remark follows that “a paraphrase, while 
itis meant to clearen, may falsen the phrased matter.” Mr. 
Barnes gives a laughable specimen of this “ falsening” from a 
sermon of a Dorsetshire clergyman on the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican; but its horrors are as nothing to those 
which the young folk must feel, or ought to feel, when they are 
bidden, in a well-known treatise on “ Paraphrasing and the 
Analysis of Sentences,” to give in other words the meaning of 
Shakspeare’s lines — 

Nothing of him that can fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change— 
and are told that they may do so by saying that every portion of 
him that is liable to decay experiences a marine transformation. 
The truth is that real English cannot be paraphrased, and the 
attempt to do so can mean only that something which has life and 
force in its Teutonic form is to be made big and weak by putting 
it into a Latin dress. Probably few things are more mischievous 
than this trick, which is easily learnt and too soon becomes in- 
curable. It would have been well if Mr. Barnes had spoken even 
more strongly of this Latin disease, for by comparison little blame 
can in the matter be laid on the Greek. It is not merely the love 
of many words, although Mr. Barnes is right in saying that much 
English writing is spoilt by it; but it is specially the love of Latin 
words on which the half-educated seem to fasten themselves with 
a wonderful instinct. Such men, Mr. Barnes says truly, will 
always write “ the train ran with extraordinary velocity,” when 
“ very fast” is all that they need; and will think it very fine to 
say, with the New York Times, “ Fire always is aspirant ; the sole 
exception being where incandescent masses fall down and so act as 
a medium of ignition.” But here, as in all such writing and talk- 
ing, we have nothing but Latin with the least possible mingling 
of English words. 

If these vices of speech could be got rid of by calling demonstra- 
tive pronouns “ outshowing mark-words,” and by talking of “ pitches 
of suchness ” instead of degrees of comparison, the change would be 
a happy thing for Englishmen of the twentieth century ; and, after 
all, we may fairly doubt whether it would be much harder for boys 
and girls now to learn to use these English names than it is to 
become accustomed to what is called the nomenclature of the Latin 
Primer. Probably those only who have been taught to classify 
things as abstract and concrete would think it strange to divide 
them into things “ matterly ” and “unmatterly.” They are more 
likely to stumble at the moods. Itis a little startling to be bidden to 
speak of the indicative as the “ surehood” mood ; it is more alarmi 
to be told that the infinitive is “ the unboundsome thing-free m 
of a time word free of anything”; but we may hope that a shorter 
name may some day be found for it. Perhaps by that time we 
may have learnt to look contentedly on the apodosis of a proposi- 
tion as “‘ the hank time-taking to a hinge one,” and the protasis as 
Some may doubt whether this distinc- 


to the twin time-takings, or, as we have been taught to s of 
them, hypothetical propositions; and if it be not so needed, there 
is little use in marking off the “sundry kinds of hinge time-tak- 
ings, as one or other or both of the time-takings may or may not 
be trowed or true or sure—e.g. Ainge, untrowed; hank, trowed.” 
“ If ye ask (I trow not whether ye will or no), then ye will receive 
(I trow)” ; or, “ The hinge word put down as trowedly untrue, and 
the hank one trowed, as, If ye asked (as I trow you do not), ye 
would receive (I trow).” Such distinctions seem too much like 
the prolative verbs and oblique complements of the Latin Primer. 
It is quite otherwise when we come to what Mr. Barnes calls 
speech-trimming. Here there isnosort of doubt that the crop of 
blunders and of absurd usages is very heavy, and is becoming 
heavier. He points out rightly that it is not good English to 
speak of “ Alfred as one of twins, a twin being a twain, and twins 
of children therefore denoting at least four”; he remarks that it is 
worse to speak of a dilapidated dress, or of the dilapidated stomach 
of a big fish, or to use eliminate as if it meant to elicit or out- 
draw. Perhaps Mr. Barnes may think that we should be well rid 
of all these Latin words, and possibly he may not be far wrong; 
but some of those whom he blames for blundering have blundered 
in good company. “A man has written of an old Tartar that he 
was a tameless gorilla—a goriila without a tame! as if tame were 
a thing-name.” Tame, it is very true, is not a thing-name, or, as 
the old grammars have it, a noun-substantive; but neither is 
resist, and resistless come to us on the authority of Raleigh, 
of Milton, and of Dryden, with the further queerness that 
while these apply it to what is irresistible, Spenser uses it of the 
helpless prey which is unable to withstand its enemy. We 
may of course say that they all are wrong; but we must at least 
allow that where such men can go astray, we cannot marvel at the 
wanderings of lesser folk, or look very wroth when any speak of 
an irretrievable defeat, meaning that it is irreparable, although the 
word which they use means only “one which they could not find 
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The second part of Mr. Barnes's book gives us a list of “ Words 
of Speech-craft, and others, Englished, with some Notes.” These 
notes are almost all useful and instructive ; and for some at least 
of the Latin or Greek words here inserted the English renderings 
might be used much to our gain. But would it be so with all? 
Friendly is clearly better than amicable, and brawling is to be 
preferred to altercation ; but we are not altogether willing to part 
with our ancestors, and to take up with fore-elders or kinclders, or 
to get rid of the anodyne for something which is patn-dunting or 
patn-dilling, We do not even see why we should cast aside deter 
for forfray, or garrulity for talksomeness, or deprave for forwarp. 
The task of getting rid of all such words would be a very hard one. 
Is it even a possible task? Mr. Barnes, it seems, finds himself 
driven to of animals, singular, universities, version, measure, 
difference, and intemperance. He even names intercept as among 

e weak time-words (verbs) “that end in two or three sundry 
breath pennings”; nor are we sure that an effort to bring about 
the right use of such Latin or Greek words as it may be well to 
keep would not be better than a raid to crush them altogether. In 
some cases, however, it is not easy to be patient. An asylum, Mr. 
Barnes truly says, was a sanctuary from which a man might not 
be pulled away; “now it often means a place whence a man 
cannot get away ”; but he has not noticed the far worse misuse of 
the Greek automaton—a misuse which is lending countenance to 
very serious errors not belonging to “speech-craft.” This word 
is now seldom used except to denote something which acts from 
necessity and lacks all power of free action, and the horrible label 
automatism has been invented for such compulsory action. It 
needs scarcely to be said that the Greek word had a wholly different 
meaning, and that the sentences in which it is found would be 
made nonsense if the modern notion were pressed into them. 

Having said thus much, we may commend Mr. Barnes’s book to 
the reader as one in which he will find much to instruct, much to 
irritate, and not a little to amuse him. He can scarcely hope 
to take our schools by storm; and we have yet to see how far 
we may with safety or prudence travel on the road in which Mr. 
Barnes sees neither stumbling-blocks nor barriers. But his readers 
will be wiser men if they will go carefully through his pages; and 
if they become more exact in the choice of their words, they may 
even find themselves able to think more clearly. Some of the 

hrases in which the advice is given may have an odd look; but 
if we are wise, we shall not heed it the less on this score, and Mr. 
Barnes gives excellent counsel when he says :— 

The first care in speech-trimming is that we should use words which give 
most clearly the meanings and thoughts of our minds, though it is not 
likely that unclear thought will find a clear outwording; and cither of 
the two, as clear or unclear, helps to clearen or bemuddle the other. 


HEALTH AND LIFE.* 


popular books on sanitary subjects do good or harm? That 
they do some harm can easily be shown. They create weari- 
ness of the subject even when they are written with sense and 
moderation ; and when, as often happens, these characteristics are 
wanting, they breed irritation, passing at times into active disgust. 


Richardson's name is especially associated, are discussed at greatey 
length. The model city and the model house reappear, and a 
great many useful hygienic hints, together with some the utility 
| of whieh appears a little doubtful, are given to those who are to in- 
| habit them some day, and who are meanwhile inhabiting cities 
and houses which fall a long way short of being models, 
It would have been well if Dr. Richardson had taken this occasion 
| to consider some of the difficulties which stand in the way of his 
' schemes. It is true that a sanitary reformer is in strictness only 
| bound to show that what he proposes is physically possible, that it 
can be done, and that, if done, it would answer its professed sani- 
| tary purpose. But when the element of cost is entirely excluded 
| from consideration sanitary recommendations become a little like 
the prescription of champagne and sea air to a working-man. For 
example, in Dr. Richardson’s model city “the living space is 
assumed to be so arranged that not more than twenty-five persons 
are lodged on an acre of ground.” This is an excellent suggestion, 
and one that, if carried out, would make the largest town as. 
healthy as the country. But has Dr. Richardson ever considered 
what would be the rent of houses, say in the West End of London, 
if only five, each calculated to hold a family of five, were 
allowed to be built on an acre of ground? It would be almost 
as practical to advise that no houses should be built less than 
1,500 feet above the sea-level. Unless sanitary reform can 
be warranted to make people wealthy as well as healthy, 
suggestions of this sort are utterly useless. More than this, 
they often prevent the reader from paying much attention to 
the more reasonable suggestions which appear in company with 
them. That houses and streets should be built on subways of 
brick; that all heavy traffic should be carried along railways 
running beneath the principal streets; that the streets should 
paved with wood, be planted with trees and evergreens, and be 
washed every day—the water and refuse being conveyed with 
the sewage into a place apart from the city—are recommendations 
which one can at least imagine carried into execution. But, 
unless the sanitary authorities are prepared to pay the rents of 
their constituents as well as to provide for their health, the twenty- 
five persons to an acre is a perfectly impracticable limit. Dr. 
Richardson’s attack upon the practice of building houses with 
living, and even sleeping, rooms in the basement is more to the 
purpose. There is not a single justification for this. The evils 
that follow from it are in no seuse problematical. They are them- 
selves known, and they spring from known causes. In the base- 
ment, “ of all places in the house, the process of drying must of 
necessity be most imperfect ;” yet here “ all the wetness of the house 
is concentrated, and the attempt is made, at the expense of heat, 
to dry everything by sending up the water at great and unnecessary 
cost into the rooms of the house that are above.” The purposes 
now served by the basement would be served on Dr. Richardson’s 
plan by the third floor, Here would be the kitchen and servants’ 
offices in the front and the servants’ dormitories in the back. By 
means of the staircase shaft, which should stand by itself at the 
back of the house, and the lift connected with it, the kitchen 
would be “in instant and easy communication with all the other 
floors,” and “ light, good ventilation, easy exit for all the vapours 
and gases and odours of cooking, would be readily obtainable.” 


The outbursts that may occasionally be heard in the House of | The only obstacle that suggests itself to Dr. Richardson’s pro- 


Commons when a sanitary bill is in Committee are an example of 


this latter mischief, and the state of mind which such outbursts | CO™P®"Y of their kind. 


indicate constitutes a formidable obstacle to the progress of | 
= improvement. [ut in matters of this kind the point that 
to 
that popular books on sanitary subjects do harm, do they do more | 
harm than good? Would the world be nearer realizing any given 
sanitary improvement if it were possible that it should be neither 
written nor talked about say for ten years? On the whole the 
answer will make in favour of the books. Improvements in 
sanitary administration do not come of themselves. ‘hey can only 
make their way by challenging, engaging, overcoming a huge mass | 
of ignorance, indifference, aud prejudice. It is not enough for 
the intelligent minority to be convinced on these points. It is 
not enough for the intelligent majority to be convinced on 
m, supposing that this intelligent majority is only a Parlia- 
mentary majority. Parliament strives in vain against the 
ition ot guardians and ratepayers, because Parliament can 

only order the work to be done; the doing of it must, in one way 
or another, fall to the share of guardians and ratepayers. It is not 
meant that Parliament has yet exhausted its powers in this respect ; 
on the contrary, there are many things that it might do which 
would enable local authorities of the better sort to carry out their 
own plans more effectively ; but, even if all these things were 
done, the need for enlightening local authorities of the worse sort 
would remain, and would remain as great as it is now. Every 
article or book that is written on sanitary matters is some slight 
contribution to the satisfaction of this need; and, though many 
- are only rendered more obstinate in their opposition by 
ing the truth repeated to them, there is always the hope that 
those whose minds are turned in the direction of improvement are 
more in number than those whose prejudices against it defy all 


r. Richardson's Health and Life is a reprint of some magazine 
papers in which a number of sanitary and medical questions are 
touched on, and certain theories and suggestions, with which Dr. 


posal is the unwillingness of servants to be shut out from the 
They do not much like living in 
flats, where they may at least be soothed by some inter- 
course with other servants; and one cannot imagine what they 


considered is on which side the balance lies. Granted | W°U!4 do in the event of their being put on the third floor without 


a chance of seeing or hearing from their fellow-suflerers except 
in so far as communication is possible through a speaking tu 
or up a lift. Indeed it may be doubted whether the lift would 
not constantly turned from its natural use and made to carry 
the cook down to the tradesman delivering the goods, in- 
stead of carrying the goods delivered by the tradesman w 


| to the cook. A kitchen on the third floor would, it may be fi L 


make the great servant question more of an insoluble problem than 
ever. It is natural perhaps that a doctor should only think of a 
servant’s constitution, and that no doubt will fare beston the 
third floor ; but those who have to find and keep servants may be 
excused if from motives of the purest selfishness they thinka little 
of their affections at the same time. The unpopular maxim “No 
followers allowed” would assume terrific proportions in a servant's 
eyes if the daring youth bent on evading it had to climb three 
flights of stairs every time that he made the attempt. 

Dr. Richardson has some very sensible remarks on the exagge- 
rated tendency to specialism in play which has shown itself of 
recent years. “Men tie themselves to a oS recreation as 
they do to the work by which they live.” Even in the matter of 
amusements it is arare thing to meet witha man who can be 
called accomplished. The good whist-player seldom plays at 
billiards ; the good billiard-player seldom plays at whist. The effect 
of this intense addiction to one exercise is to turn that which is 
called recreation into work, and often into work of the hardest 
kind. In part this tendency may be due to the increase of wealth 
and leisure which leaves more and more young men with nothing 
to do except to amuse themselves. The consequence is that the 
take up recreation with as much determination as thoug 
it tte Wedlanin. The application of so much energy and devo- 
tion naturally raises the standard of efficiency, and when the 


— and Life. By B. W. Richardson, M.D. London: Daldy. 


hard-worked man comes to seek amusement in whist or billiards, 
he finds that, in order to put himself at all on a level with younger 
| players, he must make up for having only a part instead of the 
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whole of his time to give to amusement by giving the whole of 
what time he has to some one amusement. “Then the games, 
instead of being reliefs from the cares and necessary labours of life, 
are added cares, added and unnecessary labours, by which so much 
strength that ought to be conserved is cruelly thrown away.” If, 
indeed, Dr. Richardson’s advice about going to bed and getting 


up were generally followed, there would be less harm done, because | 


there would be less time spent on these absorbing recreations. It 
will be a relief to some sleepy souls to learn that in this English 
climate “it is always proper to take at least eight hours sleep.” 
This is the allowance for a man between 21 and 45. A woman of 
the same age may take nine hours. Up to 21 ten hours is the 
proper number for both sexes, and after 45 half-an-hour should be 
added on for every additional five years of life. These are Dr. 
Richardson’s precepts, but he has besides a counsel of perfection. 
In childhood, he says :— 

The whole body sinks suddenly into sleep, and remains asleep for ro or 
12 hours without a movement except the continued motion of the heart and 
of the breathing. . The youth who takes great care to lead a very 
simple and innocent life, and who cultivates sleep, so that at the right 
times it comes over him in an automatic manner, retains throughout his 
life the almost perfect sleep of childhood— 
including, it is to be presumed, its duration for ten or twelve hours. 
A doubt suggests itself in reference to this exceptionally happy 
youth whether he will not find the cultivation of sleep intertere 
somewhat with the cultivation of anything else. A youth who 

roes through life measuring everything by the tendency it may 

ave to keep him out of bed at the right moment may lead a very 
simple and innocent life, but hardly a very useful one. Civilization 
interposes so many obstacles between man and his pillow that Dr. 
Richardson’s typical sleeper will have strictly to follow St. Paul's 
counsel to Christians, and avoid entangling himself with the affairs 
of this life. For this ample allowance of sleep is not to be taken 
when it is convenient. “The time of sleep should be reckoned 
back from the hour of rising, in order to set the hour for going to 
bed, and the hour of rising is to be six o’clock.” This means that 
the full-grown man should go to bed at ten, and the youth under 
twenty-one at eight. Full-grown men, however, who have to face 
the London season, and undergraduates who wish to enjoy, so far 
as is compatible with the due cultivation of sleep, the delights of 
the summer term, may take comfort from the fact that, when there 
is a long stretch of sunlight, one hour less of sleep will suffice for 
all classes, ‘ At midsummer a man in the prime of life may, 
therefore, go to bed if he likes at eleven, and a youth at nine.” As 
regards the youth this is a very useful concession. The additional 
hour will not indeed allow him to go to balls or suppers, 
but he may be sure of getting some part of his dinner. He may 
have indeed to slip away to ‘bed before the meal is half over, but, 
as we all eat too much, that will be a distinct advantage from the 
point of view of health. 

There is one part of this volume which has no proper place in an 
elementary work on health, Dr. Richardson may eventually be 

roved right in his absolute condemnation of alcohol, but he is not 
justified in assuming that the question is settled. That the 
tendency of medical opinion is very much more hostile to alcohol 
than it was, that the medical estimate of its value is greatly 
lessened, that in many cases in which it used to be ordered it is 
now forbidden, that doubts have arisen whether in any case it is 
anything better than harmless—all this is true, and may properly 
and usefully be stated even in a book avowedly addressed ad 

yulum. But to class alcohol unreservedly among poisons, as Dr. 

ichardson does, is to go a long way beyond anything that is 
accepted among experts, and consequently assertions to this effect 
should be addressed only ad clerum, and not be put forward un- 
accompanied by the reasoning which is supposed to sustain them. 


HILLFORD-ON-AIRE.* 


APHNE GARLAND, the heroine of this story, ought to be 
the object of the envy of half the young ladies of the country. 
Her nose, certainly, was not Grecian, nor was her mouth like to 
the bow of Eros; but we can readily believe the author when he 
assures us that a sculptor would have pardoned these irregularities 
for the sake of her other perfections. She was, moreover, the best 
oarswoman and the best skater in Hillford. By the time that she 
was eighteen or thereabouts—her exact age we forgot to note 
down—she was blessed with what may in the language of novel- 
ists be described as a wealth of lovers. ‘Three loves,” we read, 
“each leal and true, had been evoked by half-cunscious Daphne; 
three loves, diverse from one another in nature, not simply in 
degree.” The fist of her lovers, Geotlrey Thane, was the younger 
son of a rich manufacturer. His nose was handsome, while hers, 
as we have said, whatever it was, was not Grecian. He was an 
Oxonian. He was cleanly shaved and exceedingly well dressed. 
So far he Lad his good points, but then his mouth was passionless. 
The reader at once gives him up, for what can be made of a lover 
who, when he has a passicnless mouth, is fool enough to show it 
by having himself cleanly shaved ? Next to him comes an honest 
tar, Captain Jack Evelyn, who, “ by reason of his objectivity, was 
as much at home in a crowded drawing-room as on board the 

good ship Merope.” He longed to gain from Daphne's lips the 

Dulcia oscula que Venus 
Quinte parte sui nectaris imbuit. 


* Tiillferd-on-Aive. By Martin Weld. 3 vols. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1878. 


His objectivity would seem to have failed him here. At all 
events it did not render him quite as much at home with Horace 
as he was either in a drawing-room or on board ship. Perhaps, 
however, the blunders in the Latin are due to the unobjectivity of 
his biographer, to whom we should have been ready to forgive a 
few slips in classical quotations on account of her sex did she not 
on the title-page, with no small degree of confidence, assure us that 
the book is written by a man. But to return to our Captain. He 
had one great advantage over the first of his rivale, for “ Honest 
Jack was not fond of introspection—he lived too objective a life 
for that, and therefore he was not likely to involve himself in any 
of those labyrinthine intricacies so fatal to erotic souls of the 
present day, if we may believe the psychology of novels.” If we 
may once more break in upon the account that we are giving of 
the three lovers, we would point out how much common-sense has 
of late years suffered from the fashion of spelling-bees. Young 
people have with no small labour mastered the spelling of 
such hard words as “ labyrinthine,” “erotic,” and “ psychology,” 
and not unnaturally they desire to turn to some use that which has 
taken them so much trouble to acquire. After casting about and 
finding that the staff of the Daily Telegraph is full, they think, 
no doubt, that the best thing they can do is to write a novel. By 
that means they will show the world how many, how big, and how 
difficult of spelling are the words that they themselves have at their 
fingers’ ends. The Captain, then, not being given to introspec- 
tion, hearing Daphne address his rival by his Curistian name, began 
to wonder if she would ever call him Jack, and thereupon “looked 
at the object of his reflections with his pale orbs.” Our readers 
would have better understood why his orbs were pale had we re- 
membered to tell them that he had light grey eyes. Now that we 
are about his features, we may as well state that he had a non- 
descript nose. Strangely enough, as he thus looked at the object 
of his reflections, he met the black eyes of the Oxonian on the same 
errand. Unless one of the lovers was sitting exactly on the opposite 
side of the lady to the other—unless, moreover, she was very short 
and they both looked over her head—it is difficult to imagine 
how the pale orbs thus met the black eyes. Before long the 
direction of Geoffrey's eyes was changed. Jack’s pale orbs re- 
mained fixed as ever; but the Oxonian “ glared beneath his fingers 
at his ready rival.” 

But we are forgetting the third lover, who at one time, in spite of 
all his disadvantages of birth and fortune, seemed as likely as any of 
them to win the fair Daphne's hand. His name was Stephen Carr. 
So far as noses go, he would seem to have held the middle place 
among the lovers. The Oxonian’s nose was handsome, the Captain’s 
was nondescript, while Stephen's was straight, but unfortunately 
too short. His eyes were dark grey, and had in repose a singularly 
melancholy expression. The hair, moustache, and beard were of a 
dead straw colour. His dress and aspect were those of a superior 
mechanic, betokening very correctly his social status, which was 
that of manager of Mr. Thane’s great factory. His chances would 
seem to have been very slight, and yet he had his advantages. He 
had been great at Christmas decorations in the church, and he was 
the actual pivot on which the school-treats turned. Then, too, when 
the dreadful accident happened to Daphne which happens to all 
heroines, it was he, and neither the Captain nor the Oxonian, who 
saved her. They were all skating together on theriver. While the 
deft skaters glided in mazy curves, she went too close to a weir 
where the ice was thin. ‘ The ice might bear her weight, surely ; 
but ——. There was a moment of agonized waiting; then a 
crash—the girl's slender form disappeared.” Geoflrey stopped 
short as if struck to stone. Jack did nothing but run be 
and forwards, while Stephen “had cut off both skates and boots, 
and was now creeping stealthily to the edge of the broken ice. In 
a few moments, which seemed hours to the petrified spectators, he 
reached the chasm and dropped into the water.” The river here 
was very deep, but he dived down and seized her. Being out of 
sight of Mrs. Grundy, and indeed of every one else, and finding 
also that the young lady was insensible, he very wisely took advan- 
tage of his opportunity to give her a kiss. “ But as he pressed 
one little kiss upon her icy lips the madness went from him, and a 
thrill of terror shot through his soul.” With great prudence he 
at once shot out his strong right arm and rose to the surface bring- 
ing the young lady with him. 

The reader here begine to think that Stephen’s chance is the 
best, the more so as Daphne about this point of the story herself 
has a rival. Miss Henrietta Thane resolves to win the Captain 
from her, and she was not far from succeeding. Her eyes were 
large, dark, and liquid, and he could see that they were Eastern in 
their splendour, though he could not fathom the ocean of 
witchery in their depths. He was before long gazing fatuously at 
the superb beauty, and almost neglecting poor Daphne. Henrietta 
cunningly persuades him that some kind of an engagement existed 
between Daphne and Geollfrey. He believes her, but yet he is 
not won. He goes abroad and dves not return till the last chapter, 
when in three or four pages all difficulties are cleared away, and Jack 
wins the heroine’s hand. He had been absent for a good part of the 
second volume and almost all the third, but he was scarcely 
missed. The author had on hand quite enough incidents to keep 
up the interest of the story. Geoffrey had a brother Oswald who 
was in love with his cousin Henrietta at the same time as he was 
paying idle attentions to Stephen's sister Phoebe. When Henrietta 
saw that the Captain would not have her, she resolved to marry 
Oswald. The wedding was celebrated with great magnificence, 
and a banquet was given to the people employed in Mr. Thane’s 
factory. Lverything seemed to be going off as well as could be 
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wished. The women commented on the flow of the bride's white 
satin dress, the sparkle of her diamond rings, the subdued light of 
her pearl necklace, and the length of her veil. The bridegroom’s 
father made a speech and was, as usual, enthusiastically applauded. 
The people were shouting and the distant bells were ringing, when 
suddenly the bells stopped, and by some mysterious sympathy the 
people ceased their shouts. There was a moment's silence, and 
then the deep-toned knell boomed out two solemn strokes. 
at is no wonder that a shudder went through the crowd. A 
moment afterwards the sergeant of the police drove up and 
brought the news that Phoebe Carr's lifeless body had been found 
in the river. She had been last seen the evening before in Oswald’s 
company. An inquest was held, and a verdict was brought in 
“Found drowned.” Her brother Stephen seeks for vengeance on 
Oswald, and he is not long in finding it. This faithless lover on 
his return home went one evening to walk in a wood. He heard 
the nightingales begin to gurgle a few soft notes, and he inspected 
the first broods of young pheasants, and listened to the game- 
keeper’s account of the different characters of his hens. “Some 
of these patient creatures,” we read, “ were already stepmothers of 
children more patrician than themselves.” Ile passed on, and 
began a soliloquy, but he finished it by a long whistle. He began 
a second soliloquy, but this he finished by exclaiming Ha! ashe 
started back in blank horror. He saw Stephen's avenging eyes 
before him, In a moment he was attacked and thrown to the 
ground. Oswald was considered a good wrestler, but, as the author 
asks, who can wrestle successfully with a demon? Who indeed, 
we may answer, unless, perchance, two demons. Compelled to 
succumb, he lay glaring at his victor. The demon refuses to let 
him rise till he promises to fight a duel with him. Pistols are at 
once produced out of the démon’s pockets, and it is agreed that, as 
there were no seconds to give the word, at the third stroke of the town 
clock, which was close upon the hour, they should fire. Oswald is 
dangerously wounded. At his father’s house, where he was to 
have dined, he is missed, of course, but the dinner goes on without 
him. His wife was in the act of helping herself to iced pudding 
when the news reached her that her husband had been shot. The 
iced pudding gives an air of reality to the story which is ver 
impressive. He recovers, and Stephen is tried for “attacking with 
intent to murder.” The judge, we are told, sat on the bench, the 
jury were sworn, and Stephen was brought into the court. So far 
there is a certain air of probability about the trial. The rest of the 
at however, are strictly in accordance with the law as 

id down by female novelists. Oswald is, we are told, the 
prosecutor, but at the very beginning of t4e trial he rises 
to state that he absolutely refuses to prosecute. Hereupon 
Stephen asked leave to speak. “The judge amazed at the 
extraordinary character of the proceedings, and deeming it 
impossible the case could become less regular than it was 
already, gave the permission asked.” Stephen at once declared 
that he was guilty. Noone knew what to do. “ A long consulta- 
tion succeeded ; judgeand lawyers seemed actually at fault.” The 
case, as the author rightly says, seemed to require neither judge 
nor jury of ordinary type. Oertainly the judge was of a most 
extraordinary type. At first it appeared that, in spite of Oswald’s 
refusal to prosecute, the trial would proceed ; “but after much 
talking it was decided to inflict a fine upon the prisoner.” This 
seemed to give general satisfaction. Stephen went to America, 
Oswald repented and became a good husband, and, as we have 
said, the Captain turned up at the very end of the story and 
married the heroine. So long as this part of the story is in accord- 
ance with the regular procedure of a novel in three volumes the 
reader, we have no doubt, will be quite ready to forgive and forget 
— total disregard of the ordinary procedure of our courts 
of law. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


P egreee ay the most interesting of the works on this month’s list 
isa Life of Edgar Allan Poe*, written to vindicate the memory 
ofa very unfortunate and unfairly-treated man of genius from the 
discredit cast upon it bya former biographer. How it came about 
that the task of writing the life of such a man fell to the lot of a 
person so incompetent by taste, temper, and culture as Dr. Griswold, 
we are not fully informed, and need not now inquire. In the work 
before us abundant evidence is produced, in the shape of letters, 
sometimes invited, sometimes volunteered, from those who knew Poe 
best and most intimately, to show that his former biographer did 
him signal injustice, not only in the general representation of his 
character, but in regard to a number of more or less important 
incidents. The proofs of inaccuracy in particular cases are irre- 
sistible and numerous enough to leave no doubt as to the un- 
trustworthiness of the whole book; and, unfortunately, with 
scarcely an exception, Dr. Griswold’s errors are damaging to the 
character which was left at his mercy. The present biographer 
shows that Poe was not in any sense an habitual drunkard, and 
he adduces the evidence of the lady concerned to prove that 
the story of his having deliberately broken off his second mar- 
riage, by going in a state of intoxication to the house of his 
intended and there misbehaving outrageously, is utterly un- 
founded. For months together Poe would work with perfect 
steadiness and unimpeachable sobriety ; and, while he with 


* The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By W.F. Gill. Illustrated. Fourth 
ition, enlarged and revised. New York: W. J. Widdleton. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1878. 


him the childish wife who loved him passionately, and to whom, 
if not passionately, he was in turn deeply attached, his career 
seems to have been honourable, and at least as steady as that of 
most men of equally eccentric poetic genius. Left a widower, he 
who of all men most needed the domestic care and tendance of 
woman, he who was sensitive beyond the sensitiveness affected by 
Byron and really characteristic of Shelley, now and then gave way 
to a vice whose one attraction seems to have been the gift of tem- 
porary oblivion ; and evidently he could not drink even to slight 
excess without rendering himself atleast liable to fits of extravagance 
approaching sheer insanity. Next to this error his character sutfered 
most during life by his taste for hoaxing—a practice of 
which he himself, his own acts and character, were the usual 
subjects, and which was unhappily conducted with almost un- 
varied success. His present biographer suggests, with much 
probability, that his Philosophy of Composition is an example 
of this unfortunate faculty; and we think that most readers 
of the Raven will consider it more probable that Poe should 
play upon the credulity of the world in his account of it than 
that this wonderful poem should actually have originated in 
the deliberate, cold-blooded invention to which the author 
ascribes it. Perhaps there have been poets who could in such a 
mood, and by such means, produce works of greater value; but 
scarcely any poem ever written bears fewer marks of deliberate, 
careful construction, or more of hasty impulse, than that most 
striking but most faulty piece. No one will say that Poe was a 
model of moral, any more than of poetical, excellence. He was a 
man of impulse so eccentric and so ungovernable that his strict 
adhesion toa fixed code, whether of manners or morals, would have 
been a sort of miracle. Nor can we ascribe to him the perfect purity 
of heart which so strangely contrasts with the wild license assumed 
in the poetry of Shelley. But a vicious man he never was, and his 
incessant failures in life seem to have been due rather to a total 
misappreciation of the bent and limits of his own powers than 
to deticient trustworthiness, honour, or even temper. A sadder 
life-story, or one less relieved by even occasional gleams of hope or 
happiness, the world has seldom read. 

A collection of epitaphs from a really old churchyard or ceme- 
tery generally contains some quaint and a few memorable inscrip- 
tions. There would be more of these were it not that, as a rule, 
cemeteries represent no special type of thought; those who are 
there buried belong to so many classes, sects, and parties, that the 
general tendency to commonplace and the general average of insig- 
nificance render the exceptions exceedingly few in comparison with 
the entire number, and hardly worth the labour of perusing with 
no little difficulty a multitude of worn-out records of uneventful 
lives and long-forgotten names. Moreover, in no branch of litera- 
ture, if it may be so called, does commonplace assert itself with 
such supreme authority, nowhere has originality so little scope, as 
in the memorials of the dead. Here and there an eccentric and 
self-willed man will insist upon writing beforehand his own 
epitaph ; here and there strong feeling or bitter sarcasm will insist 
on finding expression upon the tombstone of a relative or friend. 
But, as a rule, respect for the dead and for the feelings 
of the living—especially of women—keeps the writer of epitaphs 
within the narrowest bounds, and the only liberty really left to 
him is that of extravagant panegyric. The burying-ground of a 
and community naturally produces a richer 

arvest of original, or at least of novel, inscriptions. The tone of 
thought may, after all, be no less uniform, the compliance with it 
probably even more servile, than in cemeteries that receive the 
dead of numerous sects, classes, ranks, and parties; but the pecu- 
liar tone of the age and of the community finds utterance in 
forms which, even if trite in their place and time, are interesting 
to readers who, having forgotten or failed to realize the humour 
of a past age and an isolated people, gather more of what these 
were from such family memorials than from history, or even from 
biography. Few people more eccentric, more distinct from the 
world around them, more vain of that distinction, than the Puri- 
tans of New England have achieved a history or left behind 
them practical monuments of their thought and action. A collec- 
tion, then, like that before us* of epitaphs from a cemetery in 
use among such a people for the last two centuries is worth, 
if not minute perusal, at all events a brief examination. We 
have in this volume, not indeed the earliest inscriptions from 
the Groton burial-ground—these probably are undecipherable—but 
those from 1704 to the present day, from the time of nen Anne to 
that of Queen Victoria; from a time when Americans were at 
least as proud of English blood and English connexion as 
Australians and Canadians now are, to the epoch of gradual 
alienation, diligently fostered by selfish ambition, and culminating 
in a bitter civil war and in lasting animosities. Another series 
brings us down from the Revolution to the War of Secession ; from 
the time when England was regarded with all the hatred natural 
to revolted subjects, and rebellion was matter of boast in New 
England, down to the time when rebellion so-called was treated 
by those whom rebellion had made a nation as the worst of 
crimes, not merely in a political, but in a moral aspect, and when 
the only grave fault found with England was her sympathy with 
the struggle of the South to retain the rights won by South and 
North together in the former struggle. A Virginian churchyard 
would probably present little that was unEnglish, except between 
1770 and 1790; certainly it would contain little that would 


* Epitaphs from the Old Burying Ground in Groton, Massachusetts. 
With Notes and Appendix. By Samuel A. Green, M.D. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 
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remind the visitor that he stood in a forei county except the 
memorials which in nearly every Southern churchyaitl or cemetery 
record the fearful losses of the late struggle, and render just 
honour to bravery and misfortune. 

The principles of light and colour, treated otherwise than in an 
elementary way, would fill a very substantial volume; and 
when we find that, not satisfied with so large a subject, the author 
of a treatise thereupon * enlarges on the scheme of the universe 

merally, on what he calls the etherio-atomic philosophy of 

orce, and the general philosophy of those which he describes as 

the fine forces, we naturally apprehend that we have to deal with 
a work too discursive and ambitious to be altogether trustworthy. 
The title-page itself, by the adoption of a variety of new forms 
of expression which are hardly sound or correct, excites mis- 
givings as to the author's capacity or willingness to distin- 
guish between what is ascertained and what is merely guessed, 
which, we regret to say, are not falsified by the remainder 
of the volume. When we find the colours of the rainbow 
arranged in a chromatic circle, and in that circle a colour 
called Thermel inserted between the ultra-violet and the red, we 
see at once that we have to do with a speculator whose “ numerous 
discoveries” are not guided by a sound and thorough 
of what has been already discovered and verified. o arrange 
in any circular form the various rays that compose the solar 
light, heat, and chemic power is obviously impossible. Thermel 
should represent the extreme heat-giving power, and is there- 
fore properly placed next outside the visible red; but between 
this and the violet lies the whole space of the spectrum. It is pos- 
sible under certain conditions to discern the invisible rays beyond 
the red or the blue; but this can, as a rule, be done only by 
falsifying the actual rays—by making them take the place of others, 
which again are thrust out of their places. It may be that an 
exceptionally constituted eye might see the chromatic scale of 
the rainbow a little out of focus, if we may so speak—might, for 
instance, see less than the whole of the red, and in return see some 
new shade of red inside the extreme violet. But the circular 
arrangement is essentially false unless it be confined entirely to the 
exhibition of the visible colours of the spectrum in their combina- 
tions and contrasts, since, if any part of the heat-rays or actinic 
rays are introduced, the opposite extremities of the entire system 
are brought into contact and the contrasts are falsified. Our 
author, again, is perplexed, as many wiser and abler writers 
on the subject have been, by the undulatory theory of 
light. To those who are most absolutely convinced that 
light is an effect produced upon the eye by a series of 
waves of various lengths, the motion of waves seems to 
demand a substantial fluid in which the undulations take 
place; and only the counter arguments and counter evidence 
which go to prove that no substantial fluid pervades creation could 
enable them to resist an impression so natural and apparently so 
unavoidable. But it seems at least certain that, whatever the so- 
called ether may be, it isnot what the author of the volume before 
us implies—a thinner air or atmosphere pervading the universe, and 
gathered here and there into denser masses by the attraction of 
suns and planets. Were this the case, the whole theory of gravita- 
tion, all the calculations of astronomers, verified as they are by 
exact correspondence with the observations of innumerable bodies 
and of remote ages, would be thrown into hopeless confusion ; since 
any substantial atmosphere, however rare, pervading space must 
— a substantial resistance to the movements of every planet 
and star, and alter constantly the orbits in which they move. In 
fact, what our author calls discoveries are speculations, and his 
speculations are, where ordinary common sense can test them, so 
wild that only a critic thoroughly versed in the science would 
consider it safe to enter into any of those deeper and more obscure 
calculations or conjectures which can only be proved true or false 
by a master of the subject. 

Mr. J. B. Howe is a less extravagant speculator, and perhaps a 
less daring inventor, than Mr. Babbitt; but he conceives that 
there is room for a new science of political economy, and that 
he has discovered its first principles. We rather doubt whether even 
American readers will so far agree with Mr. Howe as to gratify his 
self-esteem or reward the labour and care evidently bestowed upon 
the two works before us.t { But, if he fail to find sufficient favour 
with his countrymen, their disapproval may no doubt be owing as 
much or as often to the partial soundness of his practical advice as 
to the errors of his theory. He is not an inflationist, but he holds 
a doctrine quite as perverse as inflationism itself, and one fatal to 
all those arguments by which the dangers of an inconvertible 
paper currency can be clearly and conclusively exposed. The root 
of all sound views as to the value of money—of all decisive objec- 
tions to an artificial currency that owes its temporary and fluc- 
tuating worth solely to the Government stamp and to the prudence 
with which Government limits its amount—is the recognition 
of the simple fact that gold and silver are commodities just 
like any other commodity, and that their value and pur- 


* The Principles of Light and Colour ; including, among other things, the 


Harmonic Laws of the Universe, the Etherio-atomic Philosophy of Force, 
Chromo Chemistry, Chromo Therapeutics, and the General Philos of the 
Fine Forces. By Edwin D. Babbitt. Illustrated. New York: Babbitt 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

+ The Political Econ of Great Britain, the United States, and France 
in the Use of Money: a New Science of Producti Exch 


of Pr an ge. By J. 
B. Howe. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1878. 
$ Monetary and Industrial Fallacies. A Dialogue. By J. B. Howe. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 


chasing power can be nowise affected by the stamp placed upon 
those pieces of them which are coined for the purpose of 
facilitating exchanges. Even Sir Robert Peel seems for a moment 
to have thought that his famous question “What is a pound?” 
did not admit of a perfectly easy and simple answer. But this 
temporary confusion of thought, if it was such, arose from an 
actual confusion of terms, a pound having once meant in England 
a certain weight of silver, whereas after the resumption of 
specie payments in 1819 it meant a certain weight of gold. A 
pound is, in fact, a little more than a quarter of an ounce 
of gold bearing a stamp which certifies the correctness of its 
weight and quality; and its purchasing power is derived 
exclusively from its inherent exchange value as bullion. It 
derives, indeed, a trivial addition of value from the stam 
which authoritatively declares its weight and fineness; at 
if the cost of coinage were not defrayed gratuitously by the 
Government, it would have to be added to the worth of 
each coin. All other money, paper or silver, derives its worth 
from its legal or incidental power of being exchanged for so 
much gold. In countries where a double standard is used 
the real money in circulation consists of that metal which 
happens at the time to be overrated as compared with the 
other; and if this be silver, the monetary value of gold is 
measured by the quantity of silver it will purchase. Mr. Howe’s 
fundamental blunder consists in the idea that coined money is no 
longer a commodity subject to the same rules of demand and 
supply and of cost of goods that control the immediate and 
ultimate value of all commodities; and, with such a blunder at 
the root of his arguments, nothing but a counter-blunder can bring 
him right in any accidental particular, as he does now and then 
come right upon particular points of more or less importance. 

Works cn etiquette* have, we presume, their uses everywhere, or 
they would hardly be so numerous and so profitable as Ft appear 
to be. In America they have perhaps a more legitimate use than 
elsewhere, since the social circumstances of the country bring into 
close personal contact men and women of all classes and every 
degree of good and ill breeding. In such cases the study of 
etiquette—that is to say, of the minor rules of courtesy and pro- 
priety upon which the comfort of social intercourse materially de- 
pends—no doubt contributes to render a half-educated man or 
woman less disagreeable when travel or temporary accident brings 
him or her into the company of social superiors. But, as a rule, 
the students of such works are prompted by a feeling of shyness 
and awkwardness, by that strange, but certainly general, sentiment 
which makes men, and especially women, more ashamed of a 
gaucherie than of a crime ; and this feeling can hardly be so power- 
ful in America, where manners as well as politics are tu a very 
large extent under the rule of the ignorant majority, as in coun- 
tries where society, if not legislation and government, is regulated 
by the opinions and habits of its highest and most cultivated 
members. 

An account of engineering, and especially of tunnelling +, which 
begins with the achievements of the Pharaohs and comes down to 
the clearing of Hell Gate, whose first examples are the rock 
temples of India and Upper Egypt, and its last the tunnels of the 
Alps and the Rocky Mountains, would certainly have been inter- 
esting had it been free from technical detail and full of historical 
information and persona! adventure such as might easily have been 
collected. As itis, the earliest chapters, and passages here and 
there in the later ones, especially those that describe the effect of 
different explosive compounds, are worth the perusal of ordinary 
readers; but niaety-nine-hundredths of the thick quarto are filled 
with details which only practical engineers will care to study, 
and with tables which assuredly the public will not attempt to 
comprehend. 

The Report of the United States Commission on Fisheries for 
1875-6 {, but published only in 1878, contains, like most public 
documents of the kind emanating from the different depart- 
ments at Washington, a quantity of most useful and interesti 
information. It gives, for example, a complete and detaile 
history of the American whale tishery, and, again, a treatise 
which is well worth reading on the artificial propagation of fishes 
like the salmon and the trout. The fourteenth annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Board, to which is entrusted the supervision of 
all those charities—a term much more widely extended in America 
than here—to whose funds the State contributes in a greater or less 
degree §, is characterized by the same variety of information and 
practical suggestion which we have had occasion more than once 
to notice in other volumes of the series. The Year-Book of Edu- 
cation || is a sort of cyclopzedia describing the educational in- 
stitutions and enumerating the educational publications of the 
United States. But the editors have unfortunately been compelled 


* Sensible Etiquette of the Best Society. By Mrs. H.O. Ward. Phila- 
delphia : Porter & Coates. London: Triibner & Co, 1878. 

+ Tunnelling, Explosive Compounds, and Rock-Drills; with a History 
of Tunnelling from the Reign of Rameses IT. to the Present Time. By 

enry S. Drinker, E.M. Illustrated. New York: Wiley & Sons. London: 
Iriibner & Co. 1878. 
the Commissioners for 1 : Government Printing Office. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 


§ Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of Massa- 
chusetts. With Appendix. Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

|| The Year-Book of Education fur 1878. Edited by Henry Kiddle and 
ees J.Schem. New York: E. Steiger. London: Sampson Low & 
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to rely on the statements of persons for the most part interested in 
exhibiting the institutions, i if not the books, in the best possible 
light ; and the result is that we have rathera panegyrical list than 
a trustworthy description. 

Of periodicals we may name the Princeton Review *, as one of the 
ablest theological journals that, in the course of a ‘long study of 

merican literature, have come into our hands; and the Southern 

view t, published under the —— of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as containing an unusually large number of papers possessing 
historical, political, and scientific interest. The Brbliotheca Sacraq, 
now in its thirty-fifth volume, contains papers equally varied ; the 
first, for example, on Socrates; the next on the relation of Pauline 
to Christian doctrine ; the next a biographical essay on the career 
of Erasmus Darwin; another on the question of future punish- 
ment; and, finally,” one suggesting the employment of illus- 
tration in sermons—the only sort of literature a” from 
which it is still excluded. The Papers of the Southern Histori- 
eal Society § contain a mass of information sdintive to the 
late war, without a careful study of which no historian, how- 
ever limited his scope, should venture to treat any fragment 
of that most interesting story. It is especially valuable as con- 
tradicting upon conclusive authority many of the favourite illusions 
propagated by Northern writers, and establishing beyond doubt 
the enormous superiority in number of the Federal armies in every 
campaign and in almost every battle. 

A treatise on the meaning of the Divine name || may perhaps 
be worth notice as affording a remarkable example of “the extra- 
vagances into which a strong belief in the application of the 
evolutionary theory to history, an eager but unintelligent accept- 
ance of the solar key to mythology, and a very imperfect one 
ance with ancient languages and comparative philology, are 
constantly leading ambitious but imperfectly informed writers. 

Greek Vignettes § is a title given to sketches of the living cities 
of modern Greece and the ruins of ancient Hellas, which are well 
deserving of attention. 

Of poems, The Ring of Amethyst ** is certainly the best on 
our list. A Voyage with Death t+ and the accompanying pieces are 
somewhat below the fatal line of mediocrity. ‘And the author of 
A Nantucket = tf has constructed an interesting or at least a 
readable story upon the slender bases afforded by the holiday visit 
of a wonend e ol to a town which, long known as a prosperous 
fishing village on the coast of New England, now seems to be 
putting forward certain pretensions to the rank of a watering- 
place. 

* The Princeton Review. Fifty-fourth Year. Parts January, March, 
and July, 1878. New York: 37 Park Row. London: Triibner & Co. 

t_ The Southern Review. Vol. XXIV., No. 47, July 1878. Baltimore: 
Bledsoe & Herrick. London: Triibner & Co. 

¢ The Bibliotheca Sacra. Vol. XXXV., July 1878. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

§ Southern Historical Society Papers. Vol. V1., No. 1, July 1878. 
Richmond, Va.: Rev. J. William Jones, D.D., Secretary of the Society. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

|| On the word God. By Milten Woolley, M.D. Streator, Illinois: 
_— Press Printing and Publishing House. London: Tribner & Co. 
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r Prospectus apply to the REGISTRAR at the College, Aberystwyth, or to the How. 
| SEceTAn!, 7 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
UNITED SERVICES PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, WEST- 


Ww ABD. HO! N. Devon (with the approval of H.R.H. the Duke of C Bader K.G.)— 
NEXT TE 


M begins September Pupils prepared direct fur the Civil and Military 


Services. There is a Preparatory School in connexion with the College for Boys between 
and Twelve, 
For Broapectna, &e., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O 
D President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas. Board, £45 a year. 
e NEXT TERM begins on September 18 
OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH— 
Hea M. EY, M.A 
EXAMINA TION br ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS held 
) For particulars apply to the Heav-MAsTER. 


For analy to the HEAD-MASTER or the Hos. GRORETARY. 
'S 1-Mast. BROML Merton College, will be an 


| 


August 31, 1878.] 
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Ke COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Head-Master--R. W. TAYIOR. M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John a Cam- 
and for Thirteen Assistant-Master at Marlboro and Rugby. Assisted by 
Calversiiy First Classmen. A First-Grade Classical and Modern Public School, in whi 
prepared for the Dniversities, and for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 
next September 27._For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


MALVERN CcOLLEG 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 33. 


CHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, DORSET, 


RE-OPENS on Thursday, September 19. 


B21 G HTON COLLEG E 
Chairman pc the Council_The Ven. Archdeacon HANNATI, D.C.L., Vicar of Brighton. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, ae late Senior Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
Next ‘erm commences September 24. 


[To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An Old-established Firm 
WILLENG, & WILSON, 1 Belmont, Bath. 


HST: ATE PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, managing an Estate in 
Hampshire, has a VACANCY for a Gentleman, as PUPIL.—Apply to CHARLES E. 
CurTIs, ‘Denny ers, Farringdon, Alton, Hants. - 


AN unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 


situate, near Town. oles cmases (with or without the Furniture) tobe SOLD. The 


and beauti 
fi ily of the highest and eminent so as an attractive 
as 2 Residence for a fami Hetret, oF au 


EDN DBROOK Richmond Hill. 
others Turkish LANE, M.A., -D. a health for Inva! 
ication. 


W ORTHING COLLEGE.—Principal, Mr. W. E. LLOYD 
TREVOR. Head-Master, Rev. R. W. M.A.., St. John’s Coll., Comb. 
BOYS-—limited to about forty in number—are prepared for | the U. NIVERSITIES and PUBLIC 

BOnOOLS« lso for the Higher of € 1 Life. The Third Term commences 

on Wednesday, 11.—For Prospectuses, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


THE Rev. H. HAYMAN, D.D., ex-Head-Master of Rugby, 


PAPE AN CIVIL SERVICE.—The following were the SUC- 


CANDIDATES at the recen' for the Civil Service of 
* years 


First under the New Regulations for old: 

Marks. Marks, 

*Innes, James Edgew 3A7 Brown, Kenworthy 1,527 
#* Atkins, John De Cor Crowly, Joseph........ 1,520 
*Carlyle, Robert Warrand . * leod, Bannatyne 1,513 
*Davis, John 8. C. idw C. 1,505 
*Stack, William George Bayne, Charles Gervien 1,475 

rdi,William .. 


* Pupils of Mr. WREN, 3 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W., who prepares Resident and 
Daily PUPILS for this and — Competitive Examinations. During the past Seven years 
a7 von in the I.C.S., out of 227 competed for, were carried off che his Pupils. Their 

ases in the easier see Te Rd for “he Army, Home, and Ceylon Civil Service, Cooper's 
Hil College. and ig yd Scho! a too numerous to be prin: The Gentlemen 
whose names stand first in the Two Lists published in the “ Times" of Ot the 15th were Mr. 
WREN'S Pupils. ~Prospectusss at WaTERs's Library, 97 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, W. 


1! DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, COOPER'S HILL, WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST. — PUPILS prepared by. Rev. WRIGLEY, M.A., Cambridge, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics at the R. Military ombe, and Examiner to 
the Indian Public Works Department for Civil nd Tel 
eet by on efficient staff of Graduates in Thiet Honours. On the premises are provided a 
Chapel, 1 ratory, Gymnasium, ici for Athletics and Games, Swimming Bath, &c.— 
Addr Tess, Street, Clapham, 


FOLKESTONE. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Oxon.), 
ted by a Cambridge M nd all nt staff of Teachers, prepares PU PUPILS for the 


the recent competitions for Woolwich 


PREPARATION for CAMBRIDGE and OXFORD.— 
evens. of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives 
EDUCATION without much indoor Study.— 


GRADUATE, jaya enced, living on the Malvern Hills, receives 
PUPI 
advantages = 4 as an mpanions, to whom he offers very unusual 


Dank, West Mal 
[SLE of WIGHT. —A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, Cantab. 


(High Classical Honours), receives SLX PUPILS, aged Nine to Fourteen, into his house, 
a large and ———— 2 Rectory. Each Pupil has his own room, and all the care of home. 


entrance ls guaranteed to average abilities.—Address, NAUTICUS. of 
Terry, Stoneman, & Co.,6 FHatton Garden, London, E.C. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—BRIGHTON. 
Mr. ARTHUR A. CARRE, B.A. Oxford, receives TEN PRIVATE PUPILS from 


Eight to Fourteen. Individual and ho t 
ticulars, apply 21 Eaton Place, Brighton. 


J[SDIAN and FIRST CLASS HOME CIVIL SERVICE.— 


best possible INSTRUCTION on reasonable terms. Unsuccessful and intendi 
Candidates should at once address, I. C. S., care of Messrs. Griffith & Smith, 34 Bedford Street, 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE (lst Math.) takes in a few 

ITTLE BOYS. hi 1 pare 8. 

A. D. M., Kersey Vicarage, Ipswich. 


PROTEST ANT EDUCATION in GERMANY, at Hildesheim, 


Hanover, by assisted by two Ladies who have resided many wears 

(aught by Professors at the of the st order 
‘orme ‘erms modera ady will, if desired,come to England to 

accompany Pupils. Ponts fer HOYERMANN, Hildesheim; Hanover. 


A COUNTRY VICAR and his WIFE wish to hear of a 


LITTLE GIRL, between Nine and Eleven, to EDUCATE with their only Daughter 
A resident German Governess. Latin and Arithmetic taught by the Vicar. Highest re’ fer- 
gone, On and req Address, in the first instance, The MasTER of Jesus College, 


SUPERIOR — The ADVERTISER 


atly obliged to Gentleman who can recommend a thorough! 
good HOOL in a Seighbourhood in the Country, where the teaching is 
thorough, the exact and the moral tone unexceptionable. 
quite a secondary consideration. ++ May's Advertising Offices, 159 Piecadilly. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL for the CHILDREN of ENGLISH 
WANTED, as HEAD-MASTER Che Eng! 
e amount of his sti nd on t! but i 
taking a certain sh: the Berviees of of the Cathedral, in addition to y= ery hy <— 
Trustees of the British} pees Church Establishment at will him a 
Residence rent free, and a mem sum of £500 a year from all sources, 
Further particulars may be learned from Sir Wala +4 MEDHURST, Atheneum Club. 
Copies of the Testimonials must be Trestecs, or to the Very Rev. C. H. 
ButcueEr, D.D., the Deanery, Shanghai, October 


PORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In view of the O; pening of the new School in Jan next, the Gove 
of the above School ELECT HEAD-MASTE! ton Thi Se 
According to the of: the Endowed Schools Commissioners, the Weed er be 
2 Member of the Chureh of England, and a Graduate of Aenml University within the British 
Epp, but he neither need a nor intend to be, in Holy 
Schoo: will be a Duy Sehool only, and the New wiidings are pisaned to accommodate 
about 250 Boys, but so as to be es ‘of future extension, as Port ith its sur 
neighbourhood, has a population of nearly 200,000. Pe 
According to the the J Heud- Master a stipend of £60 per annum. 
To thi Governors propose to add £ annu um of a heuse, which ty 
Scheme, © by the Seieene, § they are not yet in a position to build; and is also provided by 
*That the Head-Master shall receive money, calculated on such a scale, uniform 
, and as may between him and the Governors, being at the rate of not less 
Shan nor more than £6 = annum, for each Boy. 
overnors propose Capitation ee to the Head-Master of not less than £3, nor 
ore than £4, ster from all sources and thea ee ae at this rate of payment, the income of the 
acomparatively short period, to between 


with it in before Saturday, A 
undersigned, from whom a copy of the the Seheme and all 


‘ l ‘YOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the dates of Sailing and Routes, warty tes: M. Luoyp, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 
Es 


Sea and 
janade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Tong establi ites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the fowl 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible y Rail, Steamer, or 
TUSSEY Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


QEDER EVERYTHING you 1 require through COCKBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOC 41 Haymarket, London, S.W., and save 
from 5 to 50 per cent. and much time and trouble by so doing. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, end 34 and 35 (Within) Repel 
h London, M: ATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to 
Meaty of the Great Westminster Clock Gist Ben), and the Clock (the primary 
Standard timekeeper of the waleee Kingdom) of the Royal reenwich, 
atalogues on application. 


Wittianm 8. BURT ON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM tye be yen 
when strongly silv er-plated, i is the best article next to silver that can be employed ‘as such, 

nt ly or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from suivers With 


Rooms; and 200 com 
charges. Tariff of T. W 


either usefa 
ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 

Fiddle or Bead King’s 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 

£8. £ sd, 

12 Table Forks....... 10. 25. 

12 Table oe 110. 25. 

12 Dessert Spoons 12. . 

12 Tea Spoons -M. 12. 

ravy Spoon ........ 6. Be 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls .. « 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... - 36 

| Pair of f Fish Carvers.. . 86 136 146 

1 Butter Knife 3 6 39 

1 Soup Ladle . Be 

1 Sugar Sifter . — 

Total....... seeececeessecces 8 19 3 ll 19 6 3 06 

An OAK CHEST to con above, and a relative num 


78. 


tain the 
second quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Speons or Fo |. per doz. Dessert, I 


2s. 

PEA’ and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated. from £3 158, to Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 
the set of four. Corner Dishes, from £7 10s. 8 18s. the ; Warmers, £7 2s. nay 
£15 15s. ; Boxes, 14s. to £5 10s. ; Gruet to £10 103. Replating 
patent proc 


S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


TRONMONGER. | by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 
taining 850 Lilustrations, pales, post free. 


HEAL & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


REDETEAD, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUF 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The arginal. best, and most 
liberal. Cask EF Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. ees — l Stock to seleet from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, free.—248, 249, and 

and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


THE AMERICAN 
PATENT REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“ We draw attention to it not so much from uate & private library, to the owners of which 
it will commend itself, as from the com anner in which books and specimens supple~ 
menting each other may be arranged in close peoxtenity; "_ Nature. 


Specimens may now be seen at Messrs. TRiBNER & Co.’s, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, 
- and also at the new Book Court, Crystal Palace, §S; 
Illustrated Price Lists on aie of One Stamp. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


4 Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, Window or other Openin, 
Prospectuses free’ -CLA. ARK & CO., Sole ‘Patentees Rathbone Wen other Openin 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 


for holding a Book or Writiog Desk, Meals, &c., in any over an Eas 


Chair, Bed, or Sofa iating the fatique and inconvenience o¥ incessan nt Stoop while re 
ingor to Invalids and Stud Admirably Tia. A A most 
useful gift. Prices f from 2ls. Drawings post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


KAU DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Egy; 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England fey vowed yy “hg 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced in Europe, te eom- 
Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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Vicar of Portsmouth, and Chairman of the = 
Portsmouth, August 8, 1873. Governing Body of the Portsmouth Grammar School. Se 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE IN LONDON 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ......+s+eee+eeeeeeeee £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


W.oR MS in RETRIEVER 
“Chatham, Kent, March 21, 1878._A week since I gave one of NALDIRE'S POW- 
DERS to my Retriever, having strictly instructions. I mixed it in two 
ounces of butter, and in about twenty minutes she evacuated at least half a a pins of of Tape- 
worms, some eight of which were over four feet in length. Her coat, whic grown 
woefully rusty, is now beautiful, and her gene al condition is wonderfully improved. The 
is yet so safe, feel great pleasure in it to all who 
keep dogs and value them.—Yours t LAFAYETTE HARRISO To Mess: V RIGHT & 
HOLDsWorTH.”” NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold by all Chemists, in Packets 2, » 38. 6, 


and 5s. each, and by 
BARCLAY & SONS, % Farringdon Street, London. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2 PALL MALL LONDON, 8.W. 


Total Funds invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ........+eeececceeeeeeceeeceee £2,200,000 


Pt Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
Wer Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, ee —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances effected in ail parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
‘The wore OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
A are invited from persons of influenve. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
APITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Ovrice_WICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braxcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kon Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are phone ai at the Head ome e Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance —< ae fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
5 


r cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice 

orter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 

Bills m.. at the current exchange of the day on any of the Seandios of the Bank, free of 
am chi and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 

co Purchase effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Leone, ont the safe custody of undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay ‘and realized. 
Every other d of I and Mo yy Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
and Durable. 
the Royal F 


Family. 
ursery, and Shaving. 
RANSPARENT 
Seaman in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” by the Editor, 
Mr. WILSON, F.R.S. 
TRANSPARENT 
For a Healthy Skin and Good Com: 
Of Chemists and Perfumers every w! 
Wholesale and Retail of 
A. & F. PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street. London. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. & SON, Sole Bropeieters of the Receipts, and 
Manu’ eo Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their N to remind the 1 Public. that ig LT article prepared by thern is guaranteed 


as entire! juare (late 6 Edwards 
Pertman dquare). and 18 Trinity London, 8. E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are pestonlesiy requested to observe that each Bottle, pared b 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, tiene“ Elizabeth pice si 
] & PERRI N SA UC E, 
a to deceive the Pe LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
Signature, “ LEA ERRINS, which Signature is placed on vey 
Wo SAUCE. without which none Sold Whole 
sale tale bythe. Fr etors, Woreester ; Crosse Blackwell, Export Oilmen 


. by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor! ia. 
Witts’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
Vide The Virginians. caly in ond 


PEARS 


PEARS T SOAP. 


PEARS SOAP. 


“ There’s no sweeter 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. = See 


MUDIE" S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, postage free 


UDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, now ready, postage 
free. This Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, Burnaby’s Ride through Asia 
Minor, Thomson's Voyage of the Challenger, Trollope’ 8 South Africa, Green Santaves and 


Piceadilly, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in Histo: , Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, an is especially 
commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other 
large purchasers of modern Books. 


XN UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation hi on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtain: 

with the veast possible ey, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER: LIBRARY, 
TOD CADE, wa ‘CHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie’ 's Poor Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
bscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, the supply required, All 

the =. "New »oks, English, French, and German, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free 

sete iar Clearance — of Surplus Books offered for Sale at “ie Reduced Prices may 

a 

BOOTIS CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 

307 Reg hnic, 


ent Street, near the Polytec 
r | YHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followin 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. e 
J bg 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 So: 


NUMBERS 
Southampton Street, Strand, 


pRriz ZE ESSAY, £200.—The COFFEE PUBLIC HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION we enabled. by one of their Members, to offer a Prize of £200 for an 
ESSAY on the providing, on an adequate seale, of Halls or other places of resort, Refreshment 
and Recreation, for the W orking Classes, Magee the Sale of Intoxicating Drinks. Further 
particulars and e Ci be forwarded on receipt o! fy, addressed 
envious by the SECRETARY of the “Coffee “Public House Association,” ‘ing Cross, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
TREATISE on VERSIFICATION. By Giipert Conway. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


DDRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, delivered at Dublin, 14th August, 1878, by 
London, Lonemans & Co. 

CABINET EDITION. 

WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In Five-Shilling Monthly 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Vol. II. 

“ A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works....... In size, type, and paper, everything thay 

could wished Atheneu 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW SERIES.—Published this day, Is. 
TALES from BLACKWOOD.” No. V. containing: 


WILLIAM SpoTriswoopE, M.A. F.R.S. LL.D. D.C.L. President. 
Volumes.—The Volume for September contains : 
“An excellently p edition of George Eliot's Review. 
WHO PAINTED THE GREAT MURILLO DE LA MERCED? 


A PAROCHIAL EPIC. 
A MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition (Second), crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OHN-A-DREAMS : a Tale. JuLtan Sturels, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soné, Edinburgh and London. 
H A V E R H O L M E; 


Or, the Apotheosis of Jingo. 
A Satire. By Epwarp J#NKINS, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
W. MULLAN & Soy, London and Belfast. 


comes from 
protected by the Name and Trade M 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Beisel end Londen, 


INAHAN’S LL WHIS K Y. 
Com of Old Irish Whiskies, mellow, and most whole- 


K 


niversally recommended Dr. HASSALL says : 
The whisky! is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
. PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
» Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
"THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, “Limited, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 
RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”See Analyses, sent 
mie RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S WATERS — | Springs. Corks “R. Ellis & Son, 


very label bears Trade 


ELuss RUTHIN WATERS. —Sold everywhere. Whole- 
Henrich ELLIS & SON; Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.PRIZE MEDAL. 
F RF Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article." Standard 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HaSsaLu. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD NEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


‘ow ready. Seeond Edition, with Supplement, 2s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC. SYSTEMS of SCHOOL DISCIPLINE; being 


Part IT. of “ The Position and Prospects of Cathelic Liberal Education.’ By the Hon. 
and Rev. WILLIAM PRTR: 


London : Bu i & OaTEs, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 


HE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, each 3s. 6d. 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Seventh Edition. 
THE BOOK OF AUTHORS. By W. CLarK RussBLt. Third Edition. 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Sixth Edition. 
TIMBS’ CENTURY OF ANECDOTE. Fourth Edition. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Seventh Edition, post free, Is. 


D*. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By Rosert G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &¢.. 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


London : C. MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH = 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and ‘QUACKERY. 
By “ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
“ * Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Revelations, 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their cps om lated.” 


'ublic Opinion. 
London: BAILLI2RE & Co., King William Street, Strand” 
MESSRS. BESANT & RICE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
THE MONKS of THELEMA: a Tale of the Day. By the 
Arbour,"” 


Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,”’ “ The Golden Butterfly,” “ By 
&c. &e. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
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Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
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Chance for Law.—Chapter 23. Good Advice.—Chapter %. 

London : SMiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES. By STRPHEY. 
MRS. GASKELL’S NOVELS. By W. Mrxto. 
HALLUCINATIONS OF THE SENSES. By Hasry Mavpsiry. 
PROSPECTS OF MORAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. By H. J. 8. Corto. 
BROCKDEN BROWN. By G. BARNETT SMITH. 


THE DOCTRINE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS. By WILLIAM KSIGHT. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
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FOREIGN POLICY—IMPERIAL OR ECONOMIC? By W. R. Grae. 
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ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION. By Professor W. KNIGHT. 
THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS. By Miss AGNES LAMBERT. 
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THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF INDUSTRY. By GrorGs Jacop HoLyoaKr. 
THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. 8. J. TyRWHITT. 
THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. By Sir WaLTBR MEDHURST. 
RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
NUBAR PASHA AND OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE. By Epwarp Dicey. 
ENGLAND'S MISSION. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTons, M.P. 
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MR. FROUDE'’S — ane TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. By Epwarp A. 
Freeman, LL.D., 
PROGRESS OF many “RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Professor MeNIER 
WILLIAMS, 
JULIA CYTHEREA : a Legend of the Renaissance. By RopERT BUCHANAN. 


THE LEGAL POSITION UF THB CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANCE. By 
E. DE PREsSENsE. 


SELLING THE SOUL. By R. H. Horys. 

THE SUN’S CORONA AND HIS SPOTS. By R. A. Procror. 

=— OF JESUS AND MODERN CRITICISM. By Professor BERYHARD 
EISS, 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE: an Experiment in University Extension. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Brekeron. 

ANTIQUITIES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. By Franoois LEXORMANT. 
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INDIAN IRRIGATION. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS as RESORTS 


of HEALTH and PLEASURE. ByS,G. W. Bensamin, Author of ‘‘ Con- 
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HURST & BLACKETTS NEW NOVELS. 


In 26 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, £10 10s.; cloth, £9 15s, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


9 
UNDER TEMPTATION, By the Author of LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS, 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE KrvG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A very good work. It is eminently readable and will add to Miss King's reputation. The 
characters are strongly drawn." —E.xcami 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Surrey Smirn, 


Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


“An extremely interesting story, much above the average. It is an excellent novel, abound- 
ing with striking episodes, and is well worth reading.”’— ost. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oxipnant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of = aed and the | 


picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be ap jated."’. 
“ This story is told with Oliphant’s characteristic spirit." Saturday Review. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By 


Author of “* Gentianella,” “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
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MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. [Next week. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MINE IS THINE: 
A Novel. 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of “ Fair to See,” &c. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Crown 8vo,. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


CYPRUS: 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
Adapted from the German of Herr FRANZ VON LOHER. 


‘argely Supplemented by other Useful Information concerning the Island and 
its Inhabitants. 


By Mrs. A. BATSON JOYNER. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO, 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


With Maps and Appendix, 15s. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By W. P. ANDREW. 


as! both opportune acceptable. 
“ It presents all the salient points of Indian eine in a pi ue and graphic form. 
“ Several chapters of great brilliane a to the remar! women of India. An 


catirely new .""—Morning Post, July 23, 1878. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 368, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
OXFORD: 
ITS SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


ie Examinations, the Selection of 
Boo! 


By ALGERNON M. M. STEDMAN, B.A. 
Wadham College, Oxon. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S SEPTEMBER LIST. : 


‘THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. Illustrated. 
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Un volumes. 
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by Kern, Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy, ready 
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THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Haltf- 
crown (complete) Volumes Monthly. Clear type, well Illustrated, and elegantly bound. 
THE MONASTERY, with 37 Illustrations, now ready. The Series is now being 
issued, half-bound, extra, per volume, 3s. 6d. 


In Monthly Parts, 1s. Part VI. now ready. 


OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. Three 
Chro aph Views in each ive Letterpress. Part VI. contains 
Views of O'Sullivan’s Cascade, Midd Meeting of Tthe | Waters, Killarney. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
AMONG the FLOWERS; and other Poems. By Francis W. 


BOURDILLON. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXVII. (for SEPTEMBER). | 


CONTENTS : 
1, CYPRUS. By R. Hamitron Lane, late H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 
Il. 


2, A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 7 and 8. | 
3, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By E.S. Napar. | 
4. ROBERT SCHUMANN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Epwcyp Gursey. 


5. baie SIDES TO A SAINT.—S. FRANCIS DE SALES. By Rev. L. Wootsey ' 
}ACON. 


6. UNKNOWN GRAVES—IN CYPRUS. By R. H. Horye. 
7. RECENT HOMERIC STUDIES—GLADSTIONE, GEDDES, JEBB. By Rev. 
J.P. Manarry. 


A NEW STORY, “HAWORTH’S,” by 


FRANCES H. BURNETT, Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” &c., will 
begin in the OCTOBER number of “ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


FLNGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 
Vol. III. GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
** As a clear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works of 
one of the greatest among the world’s historians, it deserves the highest 
praise.” —Ezaminer. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED 
POEMS. 18mo.4s.6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 


LARGE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“‘ When we say that it contains some of Mr. Arnold’s most delightful 
poems, we have said that it contains some of the wisest and most melodious 
verse that this age has produced.” —Athenceum, 

“ A volume which is a thing of beauty in itself.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESSand INSANE 


DRUNKARDS. By J. C. M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d, (This day. 


JNSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack TuKE,M.D. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A most interesting and promises to be a most useful work. It is 
written with even more than the author’s usual grace and clearness; while 
in no respect trivial or surface-skimming, it is yet popular in the best 
sense, and professional as well.”—Journal of Medical Science. 


HEINE'S POETICAL WORKS, Selections 


from. Translated into English. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a FEW 


SHELLS; being Fragments of Reflection, now and then with Cadence, 
made up mostly by the Sea-Shore. By the Rev. W. B. Puitpor. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Edition, Picked, Sorted, and Polished anew, with 2 Illustrations by 
George Smith. [Now ready. 


LIV Y—HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


in ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Cares, 
Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Fep, 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s. 


(Immediately. 


RROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. 


GRENVILLE Murray. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
A most amusing series of articles.” —Atheneeum. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourcéyter. 


lated by ASHTON W. Dike. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“« If we want to know Russian life and society in all its phases of forced 
cultivation in the capital, of imperfect and struggling civilisation in the 
provinces, with many simple virtues, harmless superstitions, and generous 
instincts, we cannot do better than take up the works of the greatest of 
Rus-ian novelists, and one of the greatest in all European literature, Ivan 
Tourgénief........One may venture to pronounce such a translation as this 
@ most faithful and accurate reproduction of the original, as without having 
seen the original of a famous portrait, we may venture to recognise the 
striking fidelity of the likeness from the very force of character impressed 


Trans- 


by the painter on the features and expression of the countenance........ 
* Virgin Soil’ deserves to be not only read as a story, but studied as a reve- 
lation of the fact, so apt to be forgotten by English politicians, that Russia 
is not a vast machine of ambition and aggression, but a living, national 
organism, which is likely to be occupied in times to come by problems of | 
its own growth.”—Daily News, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


At all Booksellers’, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER 1878, in which is continued the new Serial Story, THE FIRST 
VIOLIN, and which contains an Article on Cyprus, Stanzas by Mortimer 
Collins, and a Paper on Our Old Actors, with other Articles and Stories. 


THE LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


By CuarLes RATHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S, 2 vols. crown 
VO. 21s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Craupe 


R. Conver, R.E. 2 vols, 8vo. with 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings 
made by the Author, 24s, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a great work = 
it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written mY and, wi ver the of some 
° identifications and reconstructions, it will always remain one of the most 
valuable contributions to the literature on Palestine. 


VOL. I. of 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY. By Captain G. A. RAIKEs, 3rd West York Light 
Infantry Militia, Author of “ Historical Records of the First Regiment of 
Militia.” Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


At all Booksellers’. 
DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. Byan Oursmer- 
8vo. 6s. 
At all Booksellers’, 


LETTERS from MUSKOKA. By an Emicrayr 
Lapy. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE VARCOE.” 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “ Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francitxoy, 


Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIGHT. 

All minor faults are forgotten in the intense interest which the story creates and sustains. 

Mr. Francillon never wrote finer work, if so fine. He might well be content to rest his reputa- 

om as one of the freshest and most original living writers of fiction upon this one romance 
one. 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 


ATHEN ZUM. 
Probably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with much fluency 
and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way than the two pages in whic) 
the invalid and his dings are vi 1 skete! 


g y and 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST READY, THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Crarke- 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Uniform with ‘* Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, FREDERICK WALKER, 

and R. B. WALLACE, 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Vol. 1 


crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Post free on application. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Catalogues sent on application of upwards of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOK: 
of all kinds, comprising the 

BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. WORKS ON ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. GEOMETRY,AND HIGHER MATHE - 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN MATICS 


ON DIVINITY, HISTORY, AND TOPO- 
CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. GRAPHY. 
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ARNOLD’S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. By C. G. Gepr, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and formerly Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School ; Author 
of “ Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse.” New and entirely 
revised Edition, 12mo. (Just ready. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. 

The New Edition differs from the original mainly in its arrange- 
ment, and in the fuller treatment of the cases and Infinitive Mood. 
The Exercises, with the exception of a few on the Participles, are 
entirely new; and they have been supplemented by Fifty “ Test 
Exercises,’ which may be used at various stages. References are 
made throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 


ELEGIAC VERSE. ByC.G.Gerr, M.A. Third Edition, revised, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Exam- 
ples, and progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with 
Vocabularies. By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Head-Master of the High 
School, Plymouth ; formerly Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ConTENTs: Preface—Accidence—Exercises on the Syntax (270): 
The Simple Sentence; The Compound Sentence ; Adjectival Clauses, 
Adverbial Clauses, Substantival Clauses—Latin-English Vocabulary— 
English-Latin Vocabulary. 

“ Very wisely our author abstains from touching on the abstruse and perplexing 
difficulties of the Latin Compound Sentence before the Simple Sentence has been 
thoroughly mastered. The Accidence and Syntax Rules he bases on the lines of the 
“Public School Latin Primer.’ This will only make them the more generally useful, 
and supply an excellent exercise book for those who use the Latin Primer. Nor is 
this all, for our author has attempted, and with marked success, to render these 
rules easier for beginners, for it so happens that the rules of the Latin Primer are 
not very remarkable for clearness and simplicity of expression, and not too intelli- 
gible to the youthful mind. We note with pleasure that the quantities are all 
marked and the stem system used throughout in dealing with the inflections of verbs 
and nouns. The paradigms here given of the verbs are clear and remarkable for 
excellence of arrangement.”—School Board Chronicle. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book 
for Junior Forms in Schools. By G. L. Bennert, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Subject for the next Oxford Senior Local Examination. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited by Arruur 


Smewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 2s. 

ConTEeNTs: Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication— 
Scheme of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic 
Circle—Pedigree of the Scipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Analysis 
of the Subjunctive—Notes on the Readings— 

ndices. 


“In preparing this little edition of the ‘De Amicitia,’ I have kept in mind the 
requirements of the students who enter for the University Local Examinations; 
and at the same time have endeavoured to make it suitable for those who read it in 
schools, or with a view to matriculation examinations.”—£.ztract from the Preface. 


Subject for Oxford Junior Local Examination. 


THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, 
Notes, Indices, General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Proper Names, and 
Map. By R..W. Taytor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Author 
of “ Stories from Ovid.” Crown 8vo, 

Books I. and lI. 3s. 6d. 

Books III. and IV. 3s. 6d. 


“* These notes strike us as very good ; they are especially full in dealing with the 
‘very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present themselves in connexion 
with the famous march. The Anabasis, though somewhat tedious, it must be owned, 
in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting of class-books, and suc- 
cess shows this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's edition.” —Spectator. 

“Mr. R, W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon's Anabasis will be found to vie in sound 
scholarship with the best recent editions of the Anabasis. We must especially notice 
the tact and judgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the geographical re- 
searches of Layard, Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney ; for these, perhaps more than 
the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each volume), entitle this edition to the 
attention of older readers.”—Saturday Review. 

“In a previous work, ‘ Stories from Ovid,’ Mr. Taylor introduced marginal refer- 
‘ences to the ‘ Public Schools Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce more easily 
that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘ know their way about.’ He 
found this plan so useful that he has extended it to Xenophon. And as there is no 
standard Greek syntax he has made one for himself. That is the raison d’é/re of the 
present volume. We are thankful to Mr. Taylor for several things in it ; first, for 
an excellent little historical sketch ; for giving us the names in their old-fashioned 
spelling; for a map; and for notes which are really excellent. We have been 
greatly pleased by looking through the book, and we are glad to recommend it very 
«ordially.”—Z£ducational Times. 


Subjects for the next Oxford Junior Local Examination. 


THE AENEID of VERGIL. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master 
of Modern Subjects at Merchant Tay lors’ School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. and II. Edited, 


with Notes at the End for the Use of Junior Students, by Arruur 
Smpewrck, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

ConTENTS: Preface—Introduction—The Language of Homer—The 
a dias orms—Syntax—General Text, Books i. and I1.—Notes— 
ndices, 


“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s edition of Books I. and II, of the Iliad is a volume, for 
its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimate help to young Homeric 
students ; we must especially mention the pains he has taken in clearing away the 
difficulties of the strange and epic forms of words by bringing them together and 
enclosing them in brackets, his almost excessive liberality in the matter of * Indices,’ 
and his practical supersession of a separate lexicon or dictionary. A good deal is com- 
pressed into a few words in his introduction, points touching the date, unity, trans- 
mission, and criticism of the Homeric poems.”—Safurday Review. 

*“* Mr. Sidgwick has converted the first two books of Homer’s Iliad into an excel- 
lent school book. The text, printed in clear Greek type, is broken up into small 
sections, each with an appropriate heading. Prefixed is a detailed account of the 
distinctive forms, both verbal and syntactic, of the Homeric dialect. Appended are 
copious explanatory and illustrative notes, which ought to make the learner’s path 
as easy as it is at all desirable. In these notes the scholar’s attention is kept con- 
stantly directed to the Homeric deviations from the standard Attic forms. The 
geographical and mythological information conveyed in these notes is minute and 
accurate. The work is also furnished with several indices, which will enable the 
learner with the greatest ease to turn up any word or passage to which he may 
have occasion to refer. A short but interesting introduction gives a summary of 
what is known of the literary history of the Homeric poems, an outlins of the story 
of the Iliad, and a descriptive cataiogue of the Homeric deities.” —Scotsman, 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the “ Public 
School Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taytor, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 
Greek Reading Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Francis Davip Morice, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School; and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Contests: Hints to Beginners—How to look out Words in the 
Vocabulary —Stems— Augments—Temporal Augments — Compound 
Verbs—Change of Prepositions in Compound Verbs—Special Irregu- 
larities—List of Changes of Prepositions in Composition—Hints on 

nstruing — Structure of Sentences—Conjunctions, &c.— Stops — 

ronouns—Articles: (1) Marking subject ; (2) Words placed between 
Article and Noun; (3) Repetition of Article; (4) Article with a Par- 
ticiple ; (5) Article equivalent to a Possessive Pronoun ; (6) Article 
with Infinitive—250 Stories—Notes—General Vocabulary—Vocabulary 
of Proper Names. 

“ This book is intended to supply beginners in Greek with materials for constru- 
ing, easier than Xenophon, more interesting than the disconnected sentences of a 
delectus, and better calculated than sop to familiarise a young reader with the 
vocabulary of the best Attic prose writers. Few words or constructions have been 
introduced which are not of constant occurrence in the most correct Attic authors. 
At the same time care has been taken not to perplex the beginner with long sen- 
tences or difficult idioms. An unusually full vocabulary of words and stems has 
been supplied, and in the introductory pages, entitled * Hints to Beginners,’ will be 
found full instructions to guide the learner in its use.”—E£xrtract from the Preface. 


ZEUGMA; or, Greek Steps from Primer to 


Author. By the Rev. Lancetor SanpErson, M.A., Principal of Elstree 
School, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. F. B. 
Firman, M.A., Assistant-Master at Elstree School, late Scholar of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


AT HOME and ABROAD ; or, First Lessons 


in Geography. By J. K. Lavenroy, M.A., F.R.A.S., and F.R.G.S., 
Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal 
Naval College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ This work is really what it professes to be, a book suited to the capacities of 
young children, The language is clear and familiar.”"— Rock. 

“This little book will excite the interest of young children for whom it is 
intended.” —Athenceum. 

“ This little work is written with the laudable design of showing that geography 
may be treated as something different from a mere collection of hard names which 
few learners can get up accurately in their memory and still fewer retain.” 

Educational Times. 

“ Tt is important that children should know geography well; and there seems no 
reason why, instead of being the hard, uninteresting study it too often is, it should 
not be made an easy and attractive one. These ideas have been embodied in this 
little work. Ina plan which we think deserves success he conveys a good idea 
where places are, and some idea of what they are like, without bothering the learner 
with long lists of names to be got by heart........As an introduction to the study 
of geography we can imagine nothing better.”—LZdinburgh Courant. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. By W. E. 


Mu trys, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Forming 
one of the volumes of the “ English School-Classics.” Small 8vo. with 
Frontispiece and Plans. (Nearly ready. 
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